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POTENTIALITIES OF AMERICA’S 
nae FAR EASTERN POLICY 


udy of 
ALBERT K, WEINBERG 


r ity in 


_ A: NO time since the turn of the twentieth century, when 
visions of Oriental lands and trade launched America on the career 
Riise of a world power, has there been greater evidence than in the 
(Un: fF present of forces straining to break away from the moorings of 
American Far Eastern policy. Now the stimulus is not the pros- 
pect of national aggrandizement but a realization that the aggres- 
sion of an Oriental nation menaces seriously existing American 
Asso- Jf interests. Now the question is not whether America should depart 
from isolation but whether it should go beyond even the relatively 
vigorous policy developed since its advent to national maturity. In 
the first year of the Sino-Japanese conflict America pursued a 
policy midway between isolation and active intervention; in the 
second year its policy has been at least a little beyond this midway 
point. But now from the most varied quarters—public organiza- 
tions, members of Congress, and even, by implication, from the 
President in his last annual Congressional message—come pro- 
posals to the effect that America’s policy should progress consider- 
ably farther, even if by no means to active intervention. In sum, 
there are indications that the potentialities of America’s Far Eastern 
policy are much greater than has been commonly assumed. 

The times and their practical issues thus emphasize an important 
problem—that of how far, in terms of specific measures in relation, / 
to the Far Eastern conflict, the potentialities of American Far East- 
ern policy do extend. The problem must be differentiated from the 
undertaking of prophecy, which the quick play of the casual or 
the imponderable has never made more venturesome than in the 
present. The question here raised is rather that of what new 
methods are potentialities of American Far Eastern policy, in the 
sense that they are compatible with its fundamental principles and 
the trends evinced in the development of those principles. Such a 
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Pacific Affairs 
question can only be answered in the light of a historical survey de. 
signed to distinguish between basic, enduring American principles 
of reserve and secondary principles which have been or may be 
sloughed off in the course of evolution. The answers will not re- 
veal the future but they will at least be pertinent to a theory of 
long-run probability; for, as the Chief of the Far Eastern Division 
of the State Department has written of the American Government 
in its choice of methods, “though it may often originate and make 
trial of new methods, seldom does it depart from well-established 
principles.”* 

One of the best established of American principles, a major ele- 
ment in that tradition of political reserve designated exaggeratedly 
as isolation, is the policy known as non-intervention. This policy 
implies and is the source of the distinct doctrines forbidding alli- 
ances and joint action, but it is much broader than these in that 
its prohibition applies even to single-handed participation in foreign 
conflicts. Originating in the early years when America was faced 
with the issue of participation in Revolutionary France’s wars, the 
principle of non-intervention was motivated by the belief that 
Europe had “a set of primary interests which to us have none or a 
very remote relation” and consequently must be “engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to 
our concerns.” While formulated originally with reference to the 
wars of Europe, the doctrine of non-intervention soon became gen- 
eralized on the isolationist assumption that-foreign wars everywhere 
were ordinarily none of America’s business. Moreover, the doctrine 
stipulated in addition to non-participation in formal wars two other 
principles: non-intervention in civil conflicts and, by implication, 
in all other unformalized hostilities; and observance of the legal 
duties of neutrality, given in the American code the strictest pos- 
sible interpretation. 

But more extensive restrictions than those of the doctrine of non- 
intervention have arisen from the realization that participation in 
foreign conflicts often comes about without any deliberate choice. 
Accepted widely and frequently even if not officially or always, a 
group of so-called corollaries aim to safeguard the doctrine of non- 


1 Amerasia, March, 1937, Pp. 20. 
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Potentialities of America’s Far Eastern Policy 

intervention by forbidding actions and interests which tend to force 
the nation into foreign wars, whether by provoking a belligerent 
or by making war a political or emotional necessity for the United 
States. President Roosevelt apparently had these principles in mind 
when he said in 1935 that Americans are not isolationists save in 
the sense that they desire to isolate themselves from war. To achieve 
such an isolation America for long, and particularly in reference 
to Europe, avoided taking sides verbally in foreign wars or even 
in controversies, that is, through official expressions of sympathy 
or condemnation or through diplomatic pressure partial to one 
belligerent. In recent years, and especially since the beginning of the 
discussion of neutrality legislation, three other principles shave been 
advocated, only the first of which passed into legislation Suspension 
during foreign wars of commercial relations with belligerents which 
might raise perilous issues of maritime rights or create a vested 
economic interest in the victory of one belligerent; equal treatment 
of belligerents not merely formally but in effect as well;nd—what 
extreme isolationists in vain demanded in the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict—withdrawal of all citizens and troops from zones of war. 

To be sure, the principle of non-intervention did not prohibit 
participation in foreign conflicts actually involving American in- 
terests; but perhaps the most far-reaching limitation of all arose 
from the fact that their extreme fear of violating this principle for 
a long time led Americans to interpret very narrowly national in- 
terest as involved in the conflicts of others, It has seemed generally 
(the Spanish-American War was too safe an adventure to count) 
that participation in foreign wars is demanded by national interest 
only in the case of attack upon primary values such as independence, 
national honor and security, the last of which has the special form 
called the Monroe Doctrine. With regard to armed interposition 
short of war, or to purely verbal intervention, the criteria of national 
interest have indeed not been as narrow. But even in this sphere 
Americans adhered through the greater part of their history to the 
view that, especially in Europe, siding with one party to a con- 
troversy was warranted only by the direct involvement of their 
legal rights. Aside from the responsibilities of the Monroe Doctrine 
and of a few special interests such as Liberia, Hawaii and Samoa, 
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the independence and the welfare of other peoples seemed valid 
grounds for intervention only when they were supplementary to 
obvious self-interest, never when they stood alone. 

So much for the isolationist factors of American tradition, of 
which some remain in official policy even today and of which all are 
still influential among some sections of national opinion. But that 
there have been counter-forces is sufficiently clear from the fact that 
America has moved so far from isolation. Progress toward inter- 


“vention was made possible by the fact that the doctrine of non- 


intervention has always been qualified by the principle that inter- 
vention in any necessary degree was justified by involvement of 
the nation’s substantial interest or legal rights. Such progress was 
made inevitable by the gradual expansion in the conception of 
national interest which accompanied the increase in the scope of 
national life and in its interdependence with world politics. Finally, 
America’s escape from isolation was facilitated by the fact that the 
so-called corollaries of non-intervention, being without explicit au- 
thorization in the most august sources of American tradition, never 
achieved the degree of national allegiance reached by the doctrine 
of non-intervention itself. 

This progression away from relative isolation took place in all 
phases of American foreign relations but it first started, went farthest, 
and now promises most in relations with the Far East, America’s 
veritable training-school for world politics. For its westward enter- 
prise so involved America there that the Orient came more and 
more to belie the premise of non-intervention, formulated in con- 
templation of Europe, that the wars and controversies of others 
arose from causes essentially foreign to America’s concerns. In 
three roughly distinguishable stages, each marked by a broadened 
idea of national interest and of the valid scope of intervention, 
America progressed to a middle-of-the-road policy which is as 
noteworthy for its distance from isolation as for its remoteness from 
active intervention. 


7 First stage, built upon the needs of the trader and the 
missionary, was one in which the objective that evoked interven- 
tion was the imposition upon Oriental nations of Occidental legal 
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Potentialities of America’s Far Eastern Policy 

standards of commercial prerogative and the safety of aliens. The de- 
fense of these obvious interests meant taking part in an inter-racial 
quarrel, for European nations were already aligned in determined 
opposition to China and Japan on the same issues. Washington 
had counseled his country to extend its commercial relations with- 
out forming political connections, but it was found impossible to 
follow this advice in dealing with a region which would provide 
a basis for commercial relations only when faced by united pressure. 
The United States, concealing from the left hand what the right 
hand did, pursued a method of coincident diplomatic protest and 
pressure and even of occasional joint military action in emergencies 
imperiling nationals. 

In a second stage the chief object of intervention, the preserva- 
tion of China’s integrity, not only marked a complete break with 
the previous conception of the proper motive of intervention but 
predestined America to a momentous step forward in respect to 
method. While in its initial appearance in Hay’s second Open Door 
note the integrity of China was but a means to equality of com- 
mercial opportunity, it soon became an end-in-itself of political 
character; and, with minor exceptions previously noted, this was 
the first instance in which the United States became the active 
champion of the territorial integrity of a country in another hemi- 
sphere. Reinforced by commercial interests and America’s tradi- 
tional sympathy for the Chinese, the chief motive of this departure 
was a political self-interest cognizant of the fact that America’s 
prestige and security as a world power dominating the Pacific de- 
manded preservation of the status quo in the Far East. The in- 
terests of a world power entailed adoption of its methods, and the 
United States entered not only upon new modes of peaceful col- 
laboration but also upon a more venturesome type of intervention. 
Although it continued to trust in the potency of words, diplomatic 
pressure was now designed to tip the scales in a new type of inter- 
national controversy. It was not a controversy in which America 
sided with world powers against weak Oriental nations, but one 
in which it entered into the disputes of world powers in order to 
stand on the side of China. 

The failure of traditional methods of world politics to safeguard 
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Pacific Affairs 
the integrity of China was one of the factors predisposing America 
to advance its Far Eastern policy to a third stage, characterized by 
a collective aim and method. The ideal of China’s integrity was 
incorporated into an end broader than any existing before—the 
preservation of world peace and international law conceived as 
national interest. Wilson’s program of collective security, which 
despite rejection introduced this third stage, was followed by the 
more moderate collective commitments of the Washington treaties 
of 1922 and still later by the quasi-universal engagements of the 
Pact of Paris. These treaty equities in the principle of non-aggres. 
sion, together with new mechanisms of international consultation, 
enabled the United States to engage in an unprecedentedly chal- 
lenging and yet relatively safe mode of intervention—collective in- 
dictment of the aggressor. Supplemented by the Non-Recognition 
Doctrine, this collective diplomatic intervention was America’s chief 
method in the Manchurian crisis of 1931-32 

The resurgent isolationism which resulted in the neutrality legis- 
lation of 1935-37 was not directed against Asia; nor, despite the fact 
that it had just been passed, was the present Neutrality Act invoked 
upon the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict in July, 1937. The 
anomalous course of the Roosevelt Administration in this regard 
reflected not merely a determination to defend American rights but 
an aversion to injuring China. And before long Hull followed in 
the footsteps of Stimson, registering coincidently with the League's 
similar pronouncement America’s judgment that Japan had vio- 
lated its treaties. He also avowed that more fundamental than 
America’s interest in the immediate situation was its concern “that 
orderly processes in international relations be maintained.” Far 
from America’s original conception of its interest in the Far East 
was this motive, which brought verbal intervention to its zenith. 
But America’s course had not yet become more than a “middle-of- 
the-road policy,” as Secretary Hull characterized it. Such a policy 
permits the most vigorous assertion of America’s legal rights and 
even of its judgment regarding the merits of the controversy, but 
it forbids anything beyond words in differential aid of a belligerent. 

In the second year of the conflict American policy was destined 
to pass beyond the middle of the road—and for reasons which are 
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Potentialities of America’s Far Eastern Policy 

interesting. The most obvious is the fact that words had failed; 
the more inevitably because self-limitation to words had entailed the 
United States selling unrestrictedly to the aggressor nation the very 
weapons and materials of war which American opinion condemned 
it for using. In the second place, all the traditional factors of the 
American attitude toward the Far East were given extreme stimu- 
lation by Japan’s later conduct—its inhumane mode of warfare, its 
forthright repudiation of the Open Door, its challenge to America’s 
claim to influence in the Far East, and its occupation of regions that 
menaced the Philippines. Finally, most important of all, develop- 
ments in world politics gave to the conflict an altogether new bear- 
ing, one affecting the national interest which has always seemed to 
Americans the preeminent warrant of radical action. For the first 
time the independence of China entered into association with 
America’s security in America’s own hemisphere. 

Long believed forever safe, the Monroe Doctrine has come to 
be threatened by—of all things—an attack upon the independence 
of China. The threat, indeed, proceeds most immediately and di- 
rectly from the now formidable infiltrations in Latin America of 
the European dictatorships, the immense expansion of whose power 
in the past year has completely upset the European balance of 
power upon which the security of the Doctrine always depended. 
But Japan also is involved, if only because of the interdependence 
of Europe and Asia effected by the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Triangle. 
Japan’s victory in China would strengthen immeasurably the po- 
tentialities of all three powers for challenging the Monroe Doc- 
trine, while the defeat of Japan would greatly reduce that danger. 
From America’s viewpoint Japan is the base of the Triangle: with 
the further weakening of this base, which is already the weakest 
side, the entire structure of menace to the Monroe Doctrine might 
collapse. 

In the past year, with its series of aggressions, these considera- 
tions have finally been borne in upon American public opinion both 
by the lesson of events and by expositions such as the radio address 
of Senator Pittman on February 20, 1939. The increase in public 
readiness for a bolder policy is shown by various indices: the favor- 
able reception given to the President’s “measures short of war” ad- 
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dress as contrasted with that given his Chicago “quarantine” speech; 
recent Fortune and Gallup polls, demonstrating the preponderance 
of willingness to give economic aid in war to European democra. 
cies; and analyses of press opinion relative to the Far Eastern issue, 
indicating overwhelming support for economic reprisals against 
Japan.’ This advance in public opinion has given greater freedom 
to those conducting America’s foreign policy, which, to quote again 
the Chief of the Far Eastern Division, “cannot in action run far 
ahead of ... public opinion.” 

The first real indication that the Government proposed measures 
more effective than words was the announcement of Secretary Hull 
on June 17, 1938 that he was taking informal action to discourage 
the sale of airplanes to nations engaging in the indiscriminate 
bombing of civilians. A second measure, giving positive aid to 
China, was the 25 million dollar loan extended on December 15, 
1938 by the Export-Import Bank to the Universal Trading Cor- 
poration, an American concern owned by Chinese interests. Though 
nominally concerned with the sale of American agricultural and 
manufactured products, the loan was generally understood as aid 
to China in the reorganization of its transport system in relation 
to war needs, and in the light of this interpretation was gravely 
deplored by the Japanese Foreign Minister. Another act of eco- 
nomic assistance, also in December, 1938, was the extension by the 
Treasury of the Chinese-American Agreement of July 9, 1937, by 
which China may obtain dollar exchange against its gold reserves 
in the United States. It has been rather widely urged that such 
informal, semi-official or ostensibly routine measures be extended, 
especially the use of pressure upon those American business men 
over whom hangs the whip of Government contracts. 


oweEVER significant an advance for a country of isolationist 
H tradition, such measures as have thus far been taken lie only a 
little beyond a middle-of-the-road policy. But there are official pro- 
nouncements which, even if not immediately followed up in action, 
represent definite advances in national policy and usually impose 
a tendency upon later action. On January 4, 1939, in his annual 


2 Amerasia, December, 1938, pp. 496 ff., and February, 1939, pp. 598-600. 
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message to Congress, President Roosevelt spoke words which pro- 
posed a greater advance in foreign policy than what had been 
espoused by any President since Wilson. He went considerably be- 
yond the “quarantine” idea of his Chicago speech of 1937, which 
might reasonably have been interpreted as referring to the exertion 
of purely moral influence and in any event was too vague to sug- 
gest definite lines of action. To be sure, the annual message of 
1939 also recognized that “we rightly decline to intervene with arms 
to prevent acts of aggression.” But this fact. the message proceeded 
to say, did not mean that America needed to act as though there 
was no aggression at all: 


There are many methods short of war, but stronger and more effective 
than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor governments the aggre- 
gate sentiments of our own people. 

At the very least, we can and should avoid any action, or any lack of 


action, which will encourage, assist or build up an aggressor. 


It is true that these words referred to Europe as well as to Asia 
and were apparently instigated chiefly by the desire to discourage 
Germany from further adventures like that of Czechoslovakia. Yet 
they epitomize a trend of thought which has for some time pre- 
vailed in relation to the Oriental conflict, and, failing the outbreak 
of a European war, they may find their only early expression in 
America’s Far Eastern policy. It is at any rate in public and Con- 
gressional proposals with regard to the Sino-Japanese conflict that 
one can best see the concrete character of these “measures short of 
war.” The specific proposals have considerable variety and yet also 
certain qualities in common. They all call for Government action 
affecting Japan adversely in respect of that broad range of economic 
life in which the conduct of modern war has its foundation. They 
all rest upon the assumption—one with the accuracy of which we 
cannot here concern ourselves—that a nation selling Japan more 
than 54 per cent of its military supplies and munitions, including 
some vital war materials scarcely obtainable elsewhere, can either 
by independent action or collaboration with others seriously impede 
if not halt Japan’s conquest. Finally, all the proposals seem to be 
designed not to strain unduly America’s tradition of political cau- 
tion: just as previously the method of parallel action was evolved 
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as a substitute for alliances or joint action, so today there is being 
worked out a vicariate for the banned course of active intervention, 

The measures proposed may be divided into (outwardly) non- 
discriminatory action and action openly discriminatory. A non. 
discriminatory embargo is urged on the ground that, in view of 
China’s present practical inability to obtain supplies from the United 
States, Japan alone would be adversely affected. Various forms in 
which such an embargo is suggested are: (1) the invocation of the 
present Neutrality Act, which would terminate the American sale 
of arms, munitions and implements of war; (2) the prohibition of 
the export of pig iron, scrap iron, or scrap steel to either China or 
Japan;® (3) the embargoing of raw materials useful in war on the 
slim but unanswerable ground of conservation.* It may be noted 
incidentally that there are proposals of a different type which, while 
they do not involve aid to China in the existing disregard of the 
Neutrality Act, contemplate the safeguarding of China against in- 
jury from any future application of the Act. Thus the primary 
purpose of Senator Pittman’s neutrality legislation, permitting the 
sale of arms, munitions and implements of war on the cash-and- 
carry principle, is declared to be that of remedying the hardship 
imposed by the present Act upon a country like China, lacking in 
munitions factories. A similar motive appears to underlie several 
resolutions completely repealing the present Neutrality Act. 

Not before the intensification of feeling in more recent months 
did discriminatory action against Japan receive wide support. The 
most moderate form which advocacy of such action takes is that 
Congress so amend Section 338 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as to au- 
thorize reprisals for Japanese discriminations against Americans in 
China.° Even without such an amendment the United States could 
institute reprisals were it not for the American-Japanese treaty of 
1911, which requires six months for denunciation. A second pro- 
posal for discriminatory action seeks to avoid loss of time by re- 
garding this treaty as now suspended in view of Japan’s prior vio- 
lation of the Nine Power Treaty, the Pact of Paris, and Article 43 


SHLR. 34109. 
4S. 651, covering scrap steel. 
5N. Y. Times, January 5, 1939. 
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Potentialities of America’s Far Eastern Policy 


of the Hague Convention of 1907 concerning warfare on land. The 
President, it is pointed out, has the authority to exclude proclaimed 
Japanese commodities by Section 338 of the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
to deprive Japan of most-favored-nation treatment by the Com- 
mercial Reciprocity Act of 1934. Finally, the most widely supported 
measure of this type, advocated most notably by the American Com- 
mittee for Non-Participation in Japanese Aggression and the 
Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts, is Senator Thomas’s amend- 
ment of the Neutrality Act. This amendment authorizes the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of a majority of Congress, to apply an 
embargo on all articles or materials of use in war solely against 
the nation engaged in war in contravention of a treaty with the 
United States. 

These measures are ingenious, but do they get by the inhibitory 
principles of American foreign policy? We must recall our finding 
that, aside from the principle of observing reasonable but undefined 
caution, only the doctrine of non-intervention itself has definitely 
survived elimination in the ultimate emancipation achieved by 
America’s Far Eastern policy. Since none of the measures involves 
active intervention it is only the principle of observing the legal 
duties of the neutrals that must be used as criterion. Now the non- 
discriminatory measures, however different in effect, clearly entail 
no conflict with legal neutrality, in view of the convenient fact that 
neutrality demands only formal equality in the treatment of bellig- 
erents. The United States took advantage of this consideration in 
the first embargo of its history, of which Secretary of State Ran- 
dolph wrote in 1794 that it was really directed against England and 
had been made general “merely because, if it had been partial 
against her, it would have amounted to a cause of war.” Today there 
are Americans who dislike such dodges, either because they believe 
dodges immoral or because they think it impossible to get away 
with them. Others, however, consider the charge of immorality 
absurd when factual neutrality adds to the miseries of a victim of 
aggression. And they are unable to see how aggressor nations can 
protest against America’s dodges when they are the original and 
champion dodgers, escaping all the limitations of international law 
by simply not giving the proper legal names to their acts. 
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The discriminatory measures, however, present a more difficult 
problem. By virtue of their very principle they are in conflict with 
the duties of neutrality; but now there arises the question whether 
in the present case these duties apply. In the absence of any formal 
declaration of war many ask slyly, like Secretary Morgenthau upon 
extending America’s financial agreement with China, “Who's at 
war?” On the other hand, a jurist as eminent as Professor Borchard 
holds that war, and therefore the duties of neutrality, can exis 
without any formal declaration of hostilities. This legal logic seems 
reasonable, but the fact is that the gap between the traditional legal 
theory and the present practice of war has precluded any consensus 
on the question. In any event, there is a quite distinct consideration 
which fully reconciles economic reprisals against an aggressor na. 
tion with the traditional foreign policy of the United States. This is 
the fact that all the restrictive principles of non-intervention are 
suspended when there is any occasion for acting in defense of 
serious and legally justified national interest. Moreover, if Ameri- 
can reprisals against Japan were to be based not upon the exasperat- 
ing charge of some felonious treaty violation but merely upon the 
misdemeanor of economic discrimination against Americans, the 
danger of war or even of seriously strained relations would not be 
any greater than that of America’s recent reprisals against Germany. 
In sum, the “measures short of war” to which the President has 
directed attention are not transgressions of the basic principles of 
America’s foreign policy. Whether any of these measures will 
actually be adopted in the present situation depends, however, upon 
contingencies, ranging from China’s continuation of a hopeful fight 
to the ability of American legislators to withstand an isolationist 
filibuster. Even if none is adopted, the ground already covered by 
action and disposition will probably not be retraced in retreat, but 
will provide an advanced point of departure in future issues. In any 
event, the progress achieved by America’s policy toward the Sino- 
Japanese conflict imparts an important lesson. Without any sacrifice 
of the essentials of traditional caution, the potentialities of America’ 
matured Far Eastern policy extend to action effective for both n2- 
tional interest and international justice. 
Baltimore, April 193 
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AGAINST A FAR EASTERN MUNICH 
ALFrep Max 


Wires it became clear, in the summer of 1937, that 
Japan intended to proceed with its continental expedition until it 
had overthrown Chiang Kai-shek’s Government, while on the other 
hand China was determined to fight to the very limit of its capacity 
for resistance, foreign observers generally assumed that, whatever 
the outcome of the conflict, foreign rights and privileges in China 
would undergo considerable change if not outright cancellation. It 
was predicted moreover that if Japan were victorious, not only 
would the Open Door principle and extraterritorial rights in China 
vanish into thin air, but whatever remained of an Asiatic balance 
of power would be so considerably upset as to endanger the im- 
mediate future of such foreign possessions in the Far East as Hong- 
kong, Indochina, Netherlands India, or the Philippines. 

At that juncture the United States was probably not the Power 
with the greatest interests at stake, Yet in a number of previous 
crises in that part of the world it had wken the lead in formulating 
policies, and had conspicuously done so at the time of the Man- 
churian affair. Besides, the situation in Europe was such that unless 
the United States should join in, no move could be contemplated 
by France or Great Britain that might antagonize Japan to such 
an extent that they would have to divert toward Asiatic shores even 
a small part of their armed forces. The attention of every states- 
man and student of international affairs was focused therefore on 
the reaction of the United States Government to Japan’s new chal- 
lenge. 

In the United States the Sino-Japanese conflict was primarily a 
means for President Roosevelt to gain for himself, through popular 
approval, a freedom of action in the field of foreign affairs which 
Congress tended to deny him. This became apparent as early as 
August 1937, when the Administration had to decide whether or 
not to apply the Neutrality Act. In two previous instances, the 
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President had managed to use the embargoes provided for in the 
Act less as a means of keeping the United States out of war than 
as an unobtrusive complement to League sanctions—in the cas: 
of Abyssinia—and to the export restrictions decreed by the London 
Non-Intervention Committee—in the case of Spain. In 1935, neither 
Italy nor Ethiopia had declared war. But since the application o{ 
the Act was dependent upon a “finding” by the President that there 
was a state of war, Mr. Roosevelt had justified his action by saying 
on November 11th: “We are acting to simplify definitions and facts 
by calling war ‘war’ when armed invasion and a resulting killing 
of human beings takes place.” Yet, on August 23, 1937, the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Senator Pit- 
man, who may be assumed to have been expressing the views of the 
Administration, said that there was no war in China since neither 
party to the conflict had declared war, and that therefore the Neu- 
trality Act could not be invoked. Such contradictions made it clear 
that the fiction of the non-existence of a state of war was a mere 
pretext: the President of the United States did not want to apply 
the Neutrality Act to the Far Eastern situation. Why not? 

Although the question of the ultimate effects on the two belliger- 
ents of the application of the Neutrality Act was highly controversial, 
many observers were convinced that embargoes on arms and am- 
munition would have caused greater harm to China than to Japan, 
which was able to manufacture its own war materials from imported 
raw materials; and they assumed, naturally enough, that the Ad- 
ministration had no desire to help the aggressor nation as against 
the victim. 

It was also felt in Administration circles that application of the 
Act would have entailed useless suffering—useless, since by no 
stretch of the imagination could the peace of America appear to 
be threatened—for large sections of the country, especially for 
California, where it would have played havoc with oil exports 
ruined the shipping trade and dealt a severe blow to the aircraft 
industry. Such economic considerations were closely intertwined 
with electoral strategy. Who could forget that President Wilson haé 
beer re-elected in 1916 largely through the failure of Charles Evans 
Hughes to realize the importance of a few thousand California 
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Against a Far Eastern Munich 
votes? Moreover, possible retaliation by Japan might quite conceiv- 
ably have extended these effects to other industries and other con- 


stituencies. 
There was far more at stake, however, than mere economic or 


~ electoral issues. The question was whether President Roosevelt 


could resume full control of the foreign policy of the United States. 
He had been carrying on the traditional fight between Congress and 
the Presidency on that issue, which had again become acute in the 
last three or four years. Congress had begun by enacting a bill 


' which Mr. Roosevelt could not but resent. Anyone, sound in mind 


and body, would resent being put into a straightjacket, even if 


told that it was all for his own good and would keep him out of 
‘ trouble. The President had won the second round by diverting the 


law from its original purpose, turning it in two instances into an 
instrument of his own policy. Now the time had come, the Presi- 


» dent felt, to go forward frankly and openly instead of in a round- 
~ about way. Mr. Roosevelt intended to cash in on American emo- 
tional feelings and sympathy toward China, on the moral sense 
- of Americans as well as on their material interests in the Far East, 
‘in order to lead the United States toward more cooperation with 


the Western Powers for the curbing of Japanese imperialism, and, 
as a consequence, the imperialism of other totalitarian states as well. 

Since there was, however, a very real danger that American ships 
entering the hostilities area or carrying arms and ammunition to 


) China might be either bombed or searched and seized by the Japa- 
7) nese naval authorities, President Roosevelt found it necessary to 


) make a gesture toward appeasing that section of public opinion 


which was crying out for immediate application of the Act and 


7) complete withdrawal of American troops and residents from China. 


j On September 14, a-propos of the Wichita case, he therefore de- 


* clared that henceforward Government-owned vessels would not be 


Fallowed to transport war materials to either belligerent and that 


private ships trading in arms would do so at their own risk, and 


jurged American residents to withdraw from the danger zones. 


@ That this gesture was little more than symbolic could hardly be 


doubted, for the traffic in arms, far from being stopped, increased 


j considerably, only an extremely small part of American naval and 
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military forces in China were recalled, and if later in the year a 
great many American residents quietly withdrew, it was due not to 
any pressure on the part of the Government but rather to the simple 
fact that business under the new conditions prevailing in China 
had ceased to be profitable. 

While this bone was being thrown for the isolationists to gnaw, 
foreign Powers were gathering at Geneva and considering the pos- 
sibility of acting jointly and calling a conference to put an end to 
the Far Eastern conflict. This—not the internal dissatisfaction over 
Justice Black’s appointment—determined the timing of the Presi- 
dent’s “clarion call”—the Chicago speech in which probably for the 
first time since he had assumed the Presidency Mr. Roosevelt spoke 
his own mind on foreign problems. “Let no one imagine that 
America will escape through mere isolation or neutrality,” he said. 
Only “concerted efforts of all peace-loving nations” could effec- 
tively uphold those “laws and principles on which alone peace can 
rest secure.” Finally, “when an epidemic of physical disease starts 
to spread, the community approves and joints in a quarantine of the 
patients.” 

The reception of the speech by the country at large was decidedly 
cool. Indeed from all parts of the continent letters came to the 
White House expressing doubt and even anxiety as to the possible 
consequences of “concerted action” and quarantine of aggressor 
nations. Middle Western papers branded Mr. Roosevelt’s speech as 
“the most warlike statement a President of the United States had 
ever made.” One or two Congressmen even spoke of possible im- 
peachment of the President. The immediate results of the speech 
showed therefore that public opinion was not yet prepared for the 
type of action which the President advocated. In a “fireside chat” 
a few days later Mr. Roosevelt had to retreat a long way. The Brus- 
sels Conference, he asserted, would not attempt coercion of Japan; 
it would merely try to conciliate both sides. The instructions given to 
the United States delegates to the Conference were redrawn accord- 
ingly, and since Great Britain had made it known that it would go 
just as far as the United States, “never falling behind” but never 
getting ahead, it was obvious to anyone even before the Conference 
met that it would fail. 
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Against a Far Eastern Munich 

Yet in the long run the Chicago speech had been fruitful. It 
had for the first time clearly raised the issue between coopera- 
tion with the Western Powers for the maintenance of peace and 
common interests—which in a milder form Mr. Hull later defined as 
a policy of parallel action while preserving independence of judg- 
ment—and neuirality or isolation; an issue which had become very 
much confused as a result of the passing and later application of 
the Neutrality Act. The Chicago speech therefore had an educa- 
tional value; it encouraged many Americans to think the problem 
over and to reconsider their attitude in the light of recent events 
in various parts of the world. Despite bitter criticism, Mr. Roose- 
velt steadily pursued his policy of continuing commercial inter- 
course with both belligerents and of keeping American armed 
forces in and near China. Pacifists in Congress and elsewhere ex- 
pressed the fear that this policy would lead to an incident com- 
parable, in its possible consequences, to the blowing up of the 
Maine, which had started the Spanish-American war. 


wo therefore, this incident did occur, on December 12, with 
the sinking of the gunboat Panay, it could have been hailed by 
pacifists and isolationists as a vindication of their repeated warnings 
to the Administration. But by a masterly stroke the President turned 
it into an occasion both for securing almost unanimous support at 
home for his foreign policy, and for proving to the Western de- 
mocracies, so much blamed in the United States for their feebleness 
in the face of totalitarian blackmail, that by standing solidly on 
one’s own rights it was possible to uphold principles of international 
law and morality and safeguard one’s interests, without recourse 
to force. 

Public opinion had not been unduly stirred by the incident and 
Congress insisted that nothing should be done to inflame chauvinis- 
tic passions. “The Americans,” said Senator Ashurst, “are just as ex- 
citable as the French.” But Mr. Roosevelt chose to dramatize the 
situation as a national emergency. While he was using strong lan- 
guage to Japan, the Administration saw to it that the full meaning 
of what was going on was conveyed to every single American citizen 
through the press, the radio and the cinema. 
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Since Japan did not wish to incur the risk of reprisals on the 
part of the United States while engaged in a very difficult expedi. 
tion for which it needed every ounce of its available resources, the 
firm attitude of the United States had exactly the result which 
President Roosevelt had anticipated. It secured Japan’s complete 
submission in regard to this particular incident, thereby increasing 
considerably the President's prestige both at home and abroad. In 
the United States, however, pacifists had become sincerely alarmed 
at Mr. Roosevelt's way of handling foreign affairs. They recalled 
Mr. Root’s words: “He first shakes his fist and then raises his 
finger,” but they feared that Mr. Roosevelt would not in this in- 
stance follow Mr. Wilson’s example and that if another incident 
occurred similar to that of the Panay, he would be inclined to resort 
to stronger measures such as economic sanctions or even military 
reprisals, possibly leading to war with Japan. Seeking a way oi 
checking his impetus they seized upon the Ludlow amendment, 
which if passed could be held as a strong disavowal by Congress 
of the President’s foreign policy. 

Because of this very fact the Administration had to pull together 
all its forces in order to defeat a proposal which, in other circum- 
stances, would probably not have stolen the show. The margin by 
which it ultimately was defeated in the House of Representatives 
—210 to 188—was small. But it afforded the first and much-needed 
approval by Congress of the Administration’s Far Eastern poiicy; 
it silenced critics of the non-application of the Neutrality Act; and 
it paved the way for further and bolder moves on the part of the 
President. 

A huge rearmament program was passed by Congress without 
much trouble. The links with Great Britain were strengthened; the 
notes which France, Great Britain and the United States sent to 
Japan regarding the 35,000 ton battleship limit were identical. Three 
American men-of-war were present at the inauguration of the Sing: 
pore naval base. Exchange of information took place between the 
Admiralties of the two maritime Powers. The question of the 
Philippines was officially reopened; High Commissioner McNutt 
declared that if the United States withdrew from the islands in 
1946 the Philippines would soon become an easy prey for Japanese 
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imperialism: a sense of moral responsibility, he said, should induce 
the United States to find for the islands an intermediate status 
which, while conferring on the local Government the maximum 
degree of independence, would yet afford them the protection of 
the United States armed forces in the case of a Japanese onslaught. 
Severe notes were sent repeatedly to Japan protesting at every single 
violation of right or spoliation of interests committed against 
American citizens or property. In a vigorous campaign the Presi- 
dent and his assistants roused the indignation of Americans against 
ruthless bombing of civilian populations; and before adjourning, 
Congress voted in June 1938 a resolution, presented by Senator 
Pittman, condemning these inhuman practices and requesting the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to investigate means to 
prevent the use of American material for such purposes. Granted 
the non-application of the Neutrality Act, this could only mean 
recourse to discriminatory embargoes against nations guilty of a 
breach of the rules of civilized warfare. 

Thus it would seem that from the beginning of the conflict to 
the summer of 1938 Mr. Roosevelt had succeeded to a large extent in 
dragging Congress and public opinion along the road that led from 
the idea of neutrality in all cases to that of sanctions in a limited 
number of cases; an achievement which may be linked with a 
statement which President Roosevelt was said to have made a few 
days after the Chicago speech to a prominent visitor who asked 
him whether the United States were prepared to resort to sanctions 
toward Japan: “You are reading the book on page 252; I am only 
at page two.” 

The various statements in November and December 1938 by re- 
sponsible Japanese statesmen, calling for a “new order” in China in 
complete disregard of foreign rights and interests, could not and 
did not come as a surprise to the President. Indeed, from the very 
beginning of the conflict the Administration’s whole action had 
aimed precisely at preparing the ground for active resistance to 
such claims. Yet, although this action had been to a very large 
extent successful, it was quite clear that America would never stand 
for resistance alone amounting, as the popular saying goes, to 
“pulling other people’s chestnuts out of the fire,” since it was well 
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Pacific Affairs 
known that some other nations had far greater interests than the 
United States in the maintenance of the status quo ante in the 
Pacific area. Therefore any action on the part of the United States 
was conceivable only if these nations had a common will to resist 
Japanese encroachments. 

Of all these nations, Great Britain had the largest interests at 
stake, not only because of its economic ties with China, not only 
because the prosperity of Shanghai and Hongkong was wholly de- 
pendent on the free play of the Open Door, but also because a con- 
trol of Asia by Japan would deal a deadly blow to Britain’s policy 
of balance of power, and very rapidly endanger the security and 
integrity of its Empire. 

This threat had never left Great Britain indifferent. It had 
strengthened defenses in the East, it had assisted Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Government in a great many ways before the conflict started, and 
it continued this support afterwards, by large supplies of arms, by 
loans and by speeding up the completion of a strategic road from 
Burma to South China. In the last months of 1938 and at the be- 
ginning of 1939, the parallelism between American and British 
efforts became increasingly apparent. Financial assistance to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime was made both more open and more substantial. 
A stiffening occurred in Great Britain’s policy as a result of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Congress on January 4. Yet Great 
Britain’s policy in the Far East suffered from the same fundamental 
weakness as that of France, which was compelled to let Indochina 
swallow the bitter and perhaps deadly pill of the occupation of 
Hainan by the Japanese: both Powers can only wait and “muddle 
through” as long as war clouds hang ever thicker and darker over 
Europe. 

It seems clear that if foreign rights and interests are to be sale- 
guarded, and, what is more important, if Japanese expansion is to 
be thwarted and a Far Eastern Munich avoided, it will not be 
through mere verbal insistence on the sanctity of treaties and theo- 
retical non-recognition of the “fait accompli.” It can be only through 
joint action, but a joint action in which the United States, although 
not the Power with the greatest interests in the Far East, would of 
necessity assume the largest share of responsibility. In the past, per- 
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Against a Far Eastern Munich 

haps, reas@iings based on the suspicion that “John Bull expected 
every American to do his duty” may have been justifiable. But today 
it is only too obvious that Great Britain and France have to muster 
all their energy to meet the challenge of European dictatorships. 
In keeping their forces ready for a possible check on their growth 
perhaps they are in the long run doing a service to the United 
States itself. 

The only question then is whether public opinion in the United 
States, which has already made such large strides toward a clear 
grasping of world affairs, will allow its Government, in view of 
the interrelations existing between the European and the Far East- 
ern situation, to take the moral and active leadership in a series of 
positive measures “short of war, but stronger and more effective than 
mere words.” Of the three small groups of men who today so 
dangerously threaten Christian standards of civilization, probably 
the Japanese autocrats are the most vulnerable, because of the pecul- 
iar structure of Japanese economy. And the only alternatives ta 
“measures short of war” are very likely to be either utter capitulation 
or war itself. 


Paris, March 1939 
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THE NATURE OF GUERILLA 
WARFARE 


R. Ernest Dupvy 


F OREDOOMED as a result of generations of military and in- 
dustrial unpreparedness, China’s national armies were driven back 
by Japanese military superiority after a year and a half of resistance 
that amazed the world. That this coordinated Chinese military ef. 
fort should have lasted as long as it did is a tribute to the fighting 
men of China. Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, the defense of the 
Lunghai line and correlated conflicts, amongst which Taierchwang 
stands preeminent, proved to a somewhat incredulous world tha 
Chinese soldiers, given leadership of sorts and partial training, can 
fight. This lesson was given once before, by the Ever Victorious 
Army of Frederick Townsend Ward, the American soldier of for- 
tune, and his British successor “Chinese” Gordon, in the days of the 
Taiping Rebellion. 

Japan now faces the secondary stage of conquest, the pacification 
of occupied territory, while Chinese resistance takes the form ot 
guerilla warfare, a more or less disorganized effort quite distinct 
from the grand tactics of regularly constituted national armed 
forces. How far China’s guerilla resistance may be prolonged, what 
effect it will have on Japan’s self-assured hegemony in the Far Eas, 
remain to be seen. China fights on today; what of tomorrow? 

Proponents of China repeat the words of Oom Paul Kruger, 
President of the Transvaal Republic, following Cronje’s surrender 
at Paardeburg and the relief of Ladysmith: “The real war will begin 
now!” Comparisons are drawn, even, by wishful thinkers, between 
China’s present situation and that of the Thirteen Colonies during 
the American Revolution. The realist is limited in his conjecture to 
a comparative analysis of guerilla warfare in the past. Before taking 
up other historical examples, it may be well to point out certain es 
sential factors in the final success of the American Revolution which 
are entirely lacking in China today. These factors are three: the in- 
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The Nature of Guerilla Warfare 

fluence of allied sea power (French); the assistance of allied regular 
troops (French); and the unpopularity of the war amongst the 
enemy people (England). 

We speak glibly of guerilla war in China. The term is broad. 
Perhaps the best study upon the subject and one which did most to 
crystallize thought upon it, so far as the rules of land warfare are 
concerned, is contained in a pamphlet prepared in 1862 by Dr. 


' Francis Lieber,’ at the request of Major General Halleck, then 


general-in-chief of the Army of the United States: Guerilla Parties 
Considered with Reference to the Laws and Usages of War. Lieber, 


' tracing the word “guerilla” from its original Spanish definition of 


“little war” to its later and also at first Spanish definition of “A 
party of light troops for reconnaisance and opening the first skir- 
mishes,” and leaning particularly on the term as applied to the self- 
constituted bands which took fearful toll of the French in the 
Peninsular War of 1808-14 says: 


It is universally understood in this country at the present time that a 
guerilla party means an irregular band of armed men, carrying on an 
irregular war, not being able, according to their character as a guerilla 
party, to carry on what the law terms a regular war. 


He enumerates all terms loosely associated with the expression, 
such as the partisan, the free-corps, the spy, the rebel, the conspirator, 
the robber, the marauder, the brigand and finally the levée en masse 
or so-called “arming of the peasants.” The present Chinese resistance 
to Japan, being a sporadic national effort, falls squarely into this 
last category, but since in practically all guerilla warfare the other 
elements are also present, one may well first mention a few broad 
classifications and examples to clarify the situation. 

The partisan, in military nomenclature for centuries past, has 
been recognized as a soldier—regular or volunteer—engaging in 
minor operations to assist the main effort of the government to 
which he belongs. In the American Revolutionary War “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee, Ethan Allen, Marion, Sumter and Morgan on 
the American side, and Tarleton and Ferguson on the British, were 

1 Francis Lieber—German-American lawyer, publicist, historian and political econ- 


omist; born in Berlin March 18, 1800, emigrated to the United States 1827; died 
October 2, 1872. 
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Pacific Affair; 
partisan leaders. The Cossacks and peasant bands who broke Ni. 
poleon’s Grande Armée in Russia were partisans also. In the Ci] 
War Nathan Bedford Forrest, peerless leader of irregular horse; 
John Turner Ashby, John Morgan and Mosby may be thus classi. 
fied. In the World War Lawrence, with his Arab bands, stands out, 

Where organized main effort on his side lacks, the partisan seems 
to fall into the category of the free-corps—usually not recognized 
by the enemy as a legal belligerent. Here may be placed the French 
franc-tireurs of 1870-71, treated as brigands by the Germans just a: 
were the earlier freischutz of Prussia by Napoleon. Operations oj 
this type may be preliminaries to the levée en masse. The famous 
Death’s Head Hussars—the Black Brunswickers of Germany— 
were originally an irregular unit organized in 1808 to harry the 
Imperial communications and raise the German populace to revolt; 
they represented the flame of Prussian regeneration following No- 
poleon’s conquest. In the same category fall De Wet, Delarey and 
the other Boer leaders of irregular horse who set the British Empire 
by the ears for a year and a half after the national armed resistance 
of the Transvaal Republic and Orange Free State crumpled. 
Ranging from the partisan and the free-corps all the way to the 
levée en masse come the operations of the Russian Revolution and 
its sequels, which in this case led to the creation of the Red Army— 
a national army—as the outgrowth of guerilla fighting. 

The spy and conspirator take part in all classes of warfare. The 
rebel is called a rebel when the opponent claims military jurisdic. 
tion by virtue of occupation or other cause. Given eastern Chinese 
puppet governments, both those in process of formation and those 
now set up, we find the Chiang Kai-shek Government becoming 
in Japanese eyes a rebel administration, and this is pertinent. 
Examples in the past are the Chouan and Vendée operations of the 
French Revolution, which make us recognize again the approach to 
the levée en masse. 

The marauder, bandit, brigand and robber class, always asso- 
ciated with guerilla warfare, include such classic examples as the 
Cowboys and Skinners of the American Revolution, Quantrell and 
his kindred on the one side and the Kansas Jayhawkers on the 
other in the American Civil War, the Hunghutze of China and 
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The Nature of Guerilla Warfare 


Manchuria in recent times. In the borderland between partisan and 
~ outlaw come such murderous rapscallions as the Siberian White 
~ Cossack leaders Semenov, Kalmykov and Annenkov. 


Finally we come to the levée en masse or “arming of the peas- 


: ants.” Among examples are the annihilation of Varus’ legions by 
- Arminius, the operations of Spanish guerillas or partidas in the 
- Peninsular War, again those of the latter part of the Franco- 
Prussian War and the Boer War, the Cuban revolts against Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, all North African operations against 


the French and Spanish, the wide-spread fighting of the period 
1918-22 in Russia, particularly in Siberia, and last but not least the 


recent Spanish civil war, in which there was a definite development, 


on the Republican side, of national forces from guerillas. 

Of all these, the Siberian campaigns at first glance most nearly 
resemble the present Sino-Japanese situation, because of extent of 
terrain, lack of communications and the self-reliance imposed upon 
the defending side by lack of outside military assistance. This last 
is most important when we consider that Japan today holds nearly 


_ all Chinese seaports, industrial centers and rail communications. In 


the Siberian operations the Allies held all seaports and the Czech 
and Kolchak forces held the trans-Siberian Railway from the Urals 
to Vladivostok. In both cases flow of munitions from the outside 
was limited—only the German border being open to the Soviets at 
that time, while the Chinese National Government now has avail- 
able only the two French Indochina routes (and even these are 
officially closed), the Burma road and the even longer road through 
Chinese Turkestan from Russia. 

Another similarity at once appears to the soldier: in both cases 
the party reduced to guerilla operations exceeded the other side in 
potential man power. This merits thought, since thus far in military 
history the transition of Siberia from White to Red appears to be 
the sole instance of final success of guerilla operations unassisted by 
regular tactical movement of trained troops. Here the tempting 
comparison ends, for the White Russian armies in Siberia and the 
very small detachments of regular Allied troops with them—ex- 
cepting the Czechs and Japanese—were themselves second-rate 
forces, while White leadership was both stupid and incompetent. 
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Pacific Affairs 
The American Expeditionary Force in Siberia is excluded from this 
analysis, since Major General William S. Graves, commanding, 
adhered to both the letter and spirit of the stringent War Depart- 
ment directive of non-intervention in internal struggles, despite 
most extraordinary temptation and all sorts of pressure. 


T° UNDERSTAND the problem facing both sides in China today one 
must grasp the major objective of guerilla warfare by the party 
adopting it. Lawrence, in Seven Pillars of Wisdom, analyzing the 
problem confronting him, hit the nail on the head as he pondered 
on how the Turks would defend the 100,000 square miles of Arabia: 


No doubt by a trench line across the bottom if we came like an army 
with banners; but suppose we were (as we might be) an influence, an 
idea, a thing intangible, invulnerable, without front and back, drifting 
about like a gas? Armies were like plants, immobile, firm-rooted, nour- 
ished through long stems to the head . . . It seemed a regular soldier 
might be helpless without a target, owning only what he sat on, and 
subjugating only what, by order, he could poke his rifle at. 

I figured out how many men they would need to sit on all this ground, 
to save it from our attack-in-depth, sedition putting up her head in 
every unoccupied one of those 100,000 square miles . . . it seemed they 
would have need of a fortified post every four square miles, and a post 
could not be less than twenty men. If so, they would need 600,000 men 
to meet the ill wills of all the Arab peoples, combined with the active 
hostility of a few zealots . . . Ours should be a war of detachment. We 
were to contain the enemy by the silent threat of a vast unknown desert, 
not disclosing ourselves until we attacked. The attack might be nominal, 
directed not against him, but against his stuff ... We might .. . de- 
velop a habit of never engaging the enemy. This would chime with the 
numerical plea for never affording a target. 


In these words lies all the theory of guerilla warfare. Lawrence's 
operations were an important contribution to the Allied success on 
the Eastern front. But again we must avoid the temptation to jump 
at conclusions. Lawrence’s operations were those of a partisan, 
assisting the main effort. “On his own” locally, he was nevertheless 
a component in a plan of regular warfare. This does not affect the 
correctness of his conception of the task. When the Associated Press 
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The Nature of Guerilla Warfare 

tells us of a Chinese translation of Seven Pillars of Wisdom being 
used as text-book by the guerillas operating in the plains south of 
Peiping, one ponders on the possibilities latent in the vastness which 
is China. 

For instance, in the Peninsular War the operations of Spanish 
guerillas so hampered the movements of the armies of Napoleon as 
to restrict the French to possession only of such terrain as they held 
by physical occupation. Forays, ambush of convoys and small de- 
tachments, crippling of communications with consequent shortages 
of food and munitions, contributed much to the final defeat of the 
French by the British in the open field. Never did the guerillas win 
in organized warfare. Nowhere is there an indication that, without 
the presence and tactical operations of regularly constituted British 
armies in Spain at that time, the Imperial armies could have been 
forced out. Yet in all this bickering France lost an estimated 100,- 
ooo men in battle casualties to the Spanish alone, and was forced 
to build a series of blockhouses along all principal channels of 
communication south of the Pyrenees, the garrisoning of which was 
a terrific drain on its effectives in Spain. 

In the Franco-Prussian War the total defeat of the French 
armies and the investment of Paris brought about the collapse of 
the Empire and establishment of a provisional government. Gam- 
betta called for guerre a l’outrance, and some 40,000 franc-tireurs 
commenced guerilla operations against the German lines of com- 
munications. The German troops in France at the opening of 1871 
included 450,000 infantry, 50,000 cavalry and 1,000 guns, of which 
150,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry and 80 guns, organized in a system of 
“station commands” along a railroad only 250 miles long, were 
necessary to maintain the line and the sixteen trains per day needed 
to supply the besiegers of Paris. Germany refused to recognize the 
franc-tireurs as belligerents and executed all prisoners after drum- 
head courtmartial. The guerilla warfare was futile. 

In the Boer War, despite the statement of Kruger quoted above, 
and despite the skillful maneuvering of the wily and brilliant De 
Wet, the guerillas were forced to surrender after eighteen months 
of fighting. Britain put into the field in South Africa a force of 
450,000 men; the Boer forces are sometimes put at a total of 95,000 
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Pacific Affairs 
but this is far from exact, as there were never more than a few 
thousand in the scattered commandos in the field at any one time, 

To crush Boer resistance it was necessary to establish lines of 
mutually supporting blockhouses, from 100 to 1,000 paces apart, 
with a network of barbed wire and trenches, along the main railway 
lines, and to maintain in the field flying columns capable of guerilla 
fighting themselves, unhampered by the impedimenta of organized 
warfare. Even then the Boer commandos played hob with com. 
munications, ambushing troops and cutting the rail line almost a 
will. With all normal sources of supply closed, the Boers subsisted 
on British supplies, clothed themselves with the uniforms, rode the 
horses and armed themselves with the rifles and ammunition cap- 
tured from the foe. This guerilla war was to some extent a “gentle. 
men’s war.” The Boers always released their prisoners after strip- 
ping them—they had no means for securing prisoners, of course— 
so that their operations, except for actual battle casualties, caused no 
diminution in the British forces. The British, on the other hand, 
took prisoners; but it was not until the establishment of concen- 
tration camps into which all non-combatants were gathered, and 
after an organized destruction of farms, livestock and crops, that 
the patriotic “will to win” was whittled down. 


5 oes levée en masse is marked by certain definite characteristics, 
most important of which is the ability of the guerilla to assume at 
will the role of non-combatant. This facilitates both mobilization for 
sudden local raids and the subsequent disappearance of the raiders. 
Conversely, being a violation of the rules of land warfare which 
prescribe wearing of a uniform or distinctive mark, and the open 
bearing of arms as among the conditions for legitimate belligerency, 
this brings hostile severity and privation to the real non-combatant, 
and often misery and death to man, woman and child in the area 
involved. 

Guerillas in the levée en masse can have no dreams of shattering 
enemy strength in open conflict, since the other side is already too 
strong for organized resistance. All that can be hoped for is harass- 
ment, embarrassment, continual bedevilment which may wear down 
the hostile morale rather than its strength. Fluidity is the keynote— 
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The Nature of Guerilla Warfare 

here today, there tomorrow; peaceful workers in the fields by day, 
jayhawkers and snipers by night, the guerillas strive to derail trains, 
block roads, ambush small detachments and convoys, burn bridges, 
raid stores. Their operations paralyze all commerce and production 
in the occupied area, foiling enemy plans to profit therefrom. If 
they are determined enough, the guerillas can only be conquered by 
resource to their own methods. Mobile flying columns, capable of 
travelling light and fighting under any and all conditions, harry 
the soil, burn property and crops, remove the population, make the 
land uninhabited and life not worth the living. 

Having no organized base, guerillas can take no prisoners. They 
can release captives or kill them. Release means foregoing an oppor- 
tunity to diminish the hostile manpower; killing prisoners means 
the loss at once of whatever remnant of legitimate belligerent status 
the guerillas may still hold in enemy eyes—usually not much to 
start with. 

Naturally, the time element involved in suppression is a function 
of the methods of repression used by the party in military occupation. 
In the Franco-Prussian War, franc-tireur resistance was cowed in a 
few months by the rope and the firing-squad. British pressure in 
the Boer War, omitting this legalized murder and relying on eco- 
nomic strangulation, took four times as long. On the other hand 
French resistance ceased when the capital fell, whereas in the Boer 
War guerilla resistance flared with the fall of the capital. 

In Cuba, the insurrection against Spain held out against 100,000 
trained troops, most of them spread in the famous “Trocha,” an 
earthwork system which cut the island in half but over which the 
insurrectos apparently found little difficulty in crossing. Garrotte 
and firing squad took full toll. However, it was not until Weyler 
introduced concentration camps, sweeping the insurgent districts 
of inhabitants and shelter for the rebels, that he began to make a 
good start, for Spain, toward pacification. The American declaration 
of war interrupted this. 

That the question of prisoners will rise in the Sino-Japanese 
struggle is to be doubted, if newspaper accounts are to be believed. 
Attrition will accordingly occur not only in munitions and supplies, 
but also in manpower, bringing up the point before mentioned of 
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Pacific Affairs 
the potential Japanese inferiority in this respect. To Japan, then, 
outside of economic reasons, the time element is all the more impor- 
tant. Therefore the grim question seems to be whether Japan can 
make conditions so terrible to the Chinese as to bring about peace 
at any price. 

It is this question of self-preservation which has in the past so 
frequently marked the end of unsupported guerilla warfare. The 
enemy from within, composed of those who will fight no further 
for liberty, the “hands-uppers,” add to the organized strength of 
the foreign enemy. The National Scouts of the Boer War, Boers in 
British service, played quite a part in hunting down the guerillas, 
Irregular native horse in British pay contributed much to the 
crushing of the Sepoy Rebellion. France, from the beginning, has 
organized natives for military service in North Africa. In the 
Philippine Insurrection, the Philippine Scouts aided the American 
campaign. So far, it would seem, the Manchukuo and Chinese levies 
in Japanese pay have not contributed much to the strength of Japan. 
Nevertheless they must be considered; their value to Japan will wax 
and wane in accordance with Japan’s success, not despite it. 

Railroads will be among the principal targets, if not the principal 
target, of guerilla operations. The object of the guerillas is interrup- 
tion of rail transport; the more complete the better. In the American 
Civil War both the North and South found that simple uprooting of 
rails and ties meant only temporary delay, and that systematic burn- 
ing of piles of ties upon which rails were placed to warp them was 
still only a temporary expedient. Ingenious methods of straight- 
ening out partly bent rails were soon invented. Only by actually 
putting a double twist in a rail can it be permanently put out of 
action, as it must then be re-rolled. So equally ingenious portable 
claws were then invented, to put such a corkscrew twist into a rail 
that it would be useless. Now it would appear that the Chinese have 
added another refinement, by use of their manpower. Rails are car- 
ried bodily off for several miles and buried. 

For a long time the Chinese, while still in possession of the 
Canton-Hankow line, used their manpower to make almost immedi- 
ate repairs of destruction caused by aerial bombardment. The Japa- 
nese today, by commandeering local populations, can effect almost 
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The Nature of Guerilla Warfare 
as speedy repairs, but the complication of rail disappearance is some- 
thing not locally curable. Destruction of rolling stock, while quite 


serious, is not quite so important as permanent damage to the 


road-bed. 
In 1870-71 the Germans in France solved the problem of railway- 


tampering by repressive measures in communities where outrages 
occurred, and also by placing hostages on the pilots of engines tra- 
versing suspect areas. Armored trains as a means of protection first 


F came into use during the American Civil War, in the operations 

around Richmond in 1864; but it remained for the British to make 
full use of them during the Boer War. The weakness of the 
' armored train is the necessity for constant support lest guerilla raids 
' destroy the line behind it, immobilizing and isolating it. 


Finally, what conclusions may we draw as to the effect, on the 


| Japanese army, of the levée en masse? 


To be brutally frank, the answer would seem to be: none, for 


along time. But, like everything else, there may be an exception. 
' The reconstitution of an active front is the significant token for 
_ which the trained observer is seeking. This, if it develops, may be 
_ expected to take the form of delaying actions on a wide front, 
- necessitating further Japanese advances on the grand scale. Then, 
_ and only then, can it be said that Chinese national military regenera- 
_ tion has begun. And then, and only then, can the guerillas, operating 
_ as partisans on the flanks and rear of the enemy, make their presence 
_ areal menace. This was the way in which a Soviet army slowly 
developed in Siberia, out of “amateur” Red Guard bands. By con- 
' stant pressure this new army crushed the Kolchak forces, while 
_ behind and on both sides of the trans-Siberian line armed peasants, 
_ maddened by the outrages of petty White despots, rose to wear 
_ them out and drag them down. 


Fantastic and fearsome are the problems and possibilities of 


- guerilla warfare such as rages in China today, with no quarter given 


_ by the Japanese, though it has been reported on good authority that 


; the Eighth Route Army takes prisoners, treats them well, and sends 


them back to the Japanese lines in the hope of demoralizing the 


Japanese conscripts. The result in the long run depends not on 
mechanization, motorization, airplane or tank, but on the power 


| 
| 
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Pacific Affairs 
and weakness, the fortitude and fears, of the human mind, the 
human body and the human heart. Too much should not be ex. 
pected of the zealot, the patriot and “the valor of ignorance.” The 
lesson of military history is that the disciplined, trained professiona| 
soldier has always had an advantage over the amateur. The on 
thing an over-extended Japan must fear is that the Chinese guerillas 
will hold out long enough to allow a new trained professional army 
to be formed behind them. Should that day come, the Rising Sun 
will set. 

West Point, January 193) 
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THE FAILURE OF CIVIL CONTROL IN 
OCCUPIED CHINA 


B. Warp PErkINs 


N. ONE wants another Germany, overcrowded and shut 
in, industrious, intensely patriotic, so self-centered as to be labelled 
stupid, with little humor and certainly a feeling of isolation and a 
sense of grievance. Yet as things are moving, we may easily see 
Japan a long way on that road in this generation. It was with the 
hope that the present “incident” would give opportunities to under- 
stand the real underlying Japanese attitude that the writer set out 
recently for the Far East. A nation under stress will act to type and 
it might be possible to get behind proclamations, documents and 
- speeches to discover the real motive power. Unless that is found, 
' the menace above mentioned may enlarge. 

_ One particular aspect of the “incident” stood out as worth study: 
_ the reactions of the Japanese to the civil population in China. It 
happened that the writer had, as a District Officer, been close to the 
' methods used by the British in the occupation of Upper Burma 
half a century ago, and an attempt has accordingly been made to 
compare the two events. Since the details of Burma from 1885 on- 
_ wards may not be well known, a brief account of them is set out 


_ The parallels will indicate themselves. 
I MIGHT be claimed that a lot of the troubles experienced by the 
_ + British in the Annexation of Upper Burma could have been 
avoided if they had had a definite objective at the start. Lower 
Burma had been a part of the Indian Empire for 30 years. Its position 
had been accepted de facto by the King of (Upper) Burma, who 
_ indeed could do nothing else. In 1878 a new King succeeded, after 
a palace intrigue. He was weak, and the country was much dis- 
_ turbed. He attempted to strengthen himself by a strong foreign 
_ policy, and there was trouble with Lower Burma. Failing to get any 
satisfaction whatever, and knowing that King Thibaw was in- 
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Pacific Affairs 
triguing with the French, the British sent an expedition to enforce: 
an ultimatum.’ Mandalay was occupied in 1885, with no Oppos 
tion, and Thibaw abdicated. It was then that the trouble started, |: 
was not possible to withdraw the expeditionary force and leave , 
vacuum; it was not feasible to install any other effective Burmese 
Government, for there were no surviving scions of the royal family: 
and the local notables had not the authority to form what would 
now be called a puppet government. So, perforce, Annexation was 
decided on. This was far from the wishes of the British. Upper 
Burma was notoriously poor and was expected to be a liability and 
expense. The prosperity that was to come to Lower Burma from 
the Annexation was hardly foreseen. 

Annexation implied administration, but before that could be 
really put in hand the country had to be pacified. As a legacy of 
Thibaw’s rule the country was swarming with bandits known locally 
as dacoits. To these bands were added many discharged soldiers, 
Quite a number of Burmese including a large proportion of Thi- 
baw’s ministers and officials, came down on the British side. Many, 
especially in the Districts, sat on the fence. A few joined in oppos- 
tion with the forces of disorder. The British had one great advan. 
tage: they had had experience of dacoity in Lower Burma, and 
they were known to the Burmese and had a good repute. They 
could call on the Indian Army, though the Government of India 
was not anxious for a long and expensive campaign. There were few 
towns, the country was predominantly agricultural, communica- 
tions were poor, and of course there were no airplanes and motor 
transport. The original expedition set out in 1885, and took upwards 
of three years to reduce the country to regular administration. 

One great asset the British took over in the village system. The 
whole of the country was found divided into village tracts, in each 
of which there was a headman. The villagers, through the headman, 
were responsible for all events in the tract. In their efforts to make 
contacts the British worked through existing headmen, the great 
bulk of whom were confirmed in their appointments and upheld in 
their responsibilities. The writer knew many of these headmen who 

1 Tennyson Jesse’s Lacquer Lady (London, 1930) gives a readable account of 
the atmosphere of the Burmese court. 
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The Failure of Civil Control in Occupied China 
had lived through the annexation period, and has many happy 


memories of honest and capable men, with whom it was a pleasure 
to work. 

The responsibility of the villagers was enforced in various ways, 
most of them taken over with the system. Generally the villagers 
would cooperate in the suppression of dacoity. One of the causes of 
Thibaw’s unpopularity had been the unsettled state of the country, 
and after all the villagers were the chief sufferers. If a village did 
not do its duty it could be fined; extra police, paid for by the village, 
could be quartered; the village could be made to put up a strong 
and high fence, preventing the movement of bad characters; an 
unruly section of the village could be deported (this was used to 
deal with friends and relatives of local dacoits); the village could 
be ordered to put out patrols, a most useful method of stopping 
sabotage, on the railway for instance; in extreme cases the village 
would be destroyed (I hasten to say not with machine guns). In 
more normal times a most effective sanction was to prohibit all 
village festivals and theatrical performances. 

These various methods were not applied indiscriminately. In all 
but petty cases a prescribed procedure was followed. The facts 
against the village were set out and a charge framed; a reply was 
allowed and a finding recorded, which could be appealed against. 
But the sentence when passed was enforced, and promptly. One 
effect of the public procedure was that the officials had a platform 
to reach the villager. Rarely was a punishment passed which was 
not recognized, at least by neighboring villages, as fair and deserved. 
On occasion an obstreperous village would be reduced to reason by 
the threat of proceedings. 

There were one or two important points; the whole outfit was in 
the hands of the Civil Officer, the man who would later on be the 
administrator. He was under the control of and reported to his 
superiors, and thus it was known to the heads of the administration 
how many villages had been fined or otherwise dealt with. As for 
the Army, the instrument of the administration, it would be quite 
correct to say that the word “atrocity” did not exist. Kipling’s “On 
the Road to Mandalay” gives a good idea of the attitude of Tommy 
Atkins, especially toward the women. 
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Pacific Affairs 

Some of the parallels and divergences in North China have per. 
haps been indicated. The possibilities of conciliation were certainly 
no less there than in Burma. The Japanese started with one less 
handicap: they had not outraged any local patriotic feeling (in any 
case not so strong as in Burma) by an openly notified annexation, 
The mass of the people of North China had endured a generation 
of warlord anarchy, and were certainly amenable to firm and just 
treatment. The Japanese Army had as good a reputation as the 
Indian; its exemplary conduct in 1900 was remembered, and the 
intention to cultivate friendship had been openly proclaimed. Com. 
pared with the British task in Burma, Japan’s task was child’s play. 


io spite of their advantages the Japanese have definitely failed in 
their attempt (if ever they made it) to obtain from the North 
China peasantry the support that the British obtained in Burma. The 
local gentry and officials had generally migrated before the approach- 
ing armies. Those who stayed, and therefore were presumably not 
unopposed to cooperation, were bullied and browbeaten. The break- 
down of government caused by the departure of the officials and 
other incidents of war led to disturbance and banditry. This, as far 
as it affected the invaders, was met by arbitrary measures inflicted 
on innocent and guilty indiscriminately. No attempt at friendly 
approach was made, and overtures from the other side were re- 
pelled. Even in the ordinary day to day operations of occupying 
towns and villages the invaders suffered from a “Nanking com- 
plex.” In particular, the treatment of women shocked all accepted 
Chinese standards, and resulted in making the women, ordinarily 
more terrified by war than the men, vehemently in favor of desperate 
resistance. 

In a similar situation in the Lower Yangtze the result was in- 
creasing banditry till, as a local observer puts it:* 


Insecurity and misery have bred a large part of the present insecurity; 
and the vicious circle will not be broken without unified, vigorous, and 
enlightened government. . . . Surely the facts themselves appeal to the 
present authorities, however constituted, to do their utmost in construc- 


2Dr. Lewis S. C. Smythe, War Damage in the Nanking Areas, published by the 
Nanking International Relief Committee. 
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The Failure of Civil Control in Occupied China 
tive aid to farmers. Such aid is not only a humanitarian necessity, but 
| will strengthen the economic basis of the community and of the govern- 


ment itself. 
That conditions as bad as those in the vicinity of Nanking did not 
arise in North China is not the fault of the Japanese. 


There can perhaps be only one other way of dealing with a civil 
pulation in occupied territory: terrorism. And even here it is 


- dificult to understand the methods adopted. The writer himself 
~ came across villages that had been visited twice, thrice and even four 
- times by punitive forces. On each occasion the village was set fire to 

and a number of people killed. The fact that after the first visit the 
- authorities had occasion to repeat the frightfulness is proof either 


that the method of terrorism is not effective, or that it was not 
carried out with sufficient punch. Of course the Japanese have not 


- sufficient force to terrorize the whole of North China; but even on 


their lines of communication this method is not sufficient to enable 


them to impose their will. In this area the villagers regard the 


invaders as a rather bad plague of locusts; any policy of frightfulness 
has gone off half-cock. 

The futility of the Japanese policy, or lack of policy, towards the 
civil population, is shown up by a comparison of the North China 
area with the Lower Yangtze. That North China did not relapse to 
the condition of the country round Nanking is due to a great 
extent to the presence up North of the Eighth Route Army. A good 
deal has been written about the guerilla warfare run by this army; 
it is a subject that leads to bright descriptive journalism. It may be 
suspected that this publicity was not discouraged by the men in 
control, since it put up a smoke screen for their real object, for 
which time was essential. This may explain what at first sight 
struck the writer as the apparent innocuousness of the guerillas, not 
only as compared with their much advertised claims but even when 
put alongside similar efforts in Burma. 

The dacoit “Bos” (pronounced Bd) who gave the British so 
much trouble in Burma would have had a wonderful field in North 
China. The railway would have been not merely torn up; the rails 
would have been bent so that it would not be possible for the Japa- 
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Pacific Affairs 
nese to boast a shorter repair rate than on the widely advertised 
Canton-Kowloon line; roads would have been destroyed, not dam. 
aged; local supplies would have been so controlled that foraging 
parties would have been necessary; parties led by all sorts of wild 
goose tales into prepared booby traps; dumps and supplies would 
have ignited mysteriously; the women would have taken an active 
hand in the preservation of their honor; and so on, It is not sug. 
gested that these things were not done; but certainly one or two 
ex-Bos of the writer’s acquaintance would have put much more 
punch into it. The invaders really would have been hampered. Bu 
the comparison leaves out one important point: in Burma the 
resistance was local and unorganized, in North China the reverse, 
The men behind the organization in North China are men of great 
experience and ability. Of their ability there can be no doubt. They 
have character enough to admit the ghastly mistakes they made in 
Kiangsi; they have not only done this, they have got away with it 
with their soldiery, and imposed on them a method of cooperation 
with the countryside entirely the opposite to that those men were 
trained on. These leaders at least appear to know what they want: 
to quiet the countryside, to suppress or control banditry, to organize 
local and village government, seriously upset by the invasion, all 
as a means to an end—the departure of the invader. 

Such operations take time, which the leaders evidently believe 
they have. Certainly they would not have got as far as they have, 
but for the Japanese playing into their hands by the policy or lack 
of policy outlined above. Already by the late spring of 1938, it was 
possible for an observer to record*® “The Central Government might 
claim that its control of Hopei is even greater than before the 
war.” The writ of the new Chinese Government runs; it is obeyed, 
as the writer saw, even by bandits and by men living inside Japanese 
garrison towns. If and when the time comes to direct the present 
opposition into more active forms, it is a safe prediction that the 
present guerilla warfare will be made to look tame. Till then, what 
is being done bloods the young men and helps on the anti-Japanese 
propaganda. If this is a correct view of the program, then there is 


8 London Times, 2 July, 1938. 
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The Failure of Civil Control in Occupied China 
no room in it for intensive dacoit activity yet. Anything of this nature 
would attract Japanese opposition prematurely, and in any case it 
would take energy from the process of mass organization. 


S Would wwe 
Hh Active jim pETAILS of that mass organization, the extent of its dependence 
not sus on communist ideals, the promise it gives of a settled gov- 
_ ts ernment after the “incident” is liquidated, though of interest 
eines to a student of administration, are not perhaps germane to the 
red. Bur present enquiry. But the method or mainspring of that organization 
| is important. It was not easy to obtain particulars of how the anti- 
ma the 
reverse Japanese cause is being preached in the villages. The school books 
of great had been withdrawn to be re-written, when the writer was there; 
j The the new versions, it was said, would put the previous books in the 
nade in shade. From a long view the possibilities are alarming, as the world 
with it knows from bitter experience of such things as the toxic Latin- 
eration Teuton, Franco-German hate. Whether, with the settlement of 
n were differences with the invader, whenever that is, it will be possible to 
want: damp down the hates remains to be seen. The writer's fear is that 
-ganize J since it is the women of China who have suffered most the hates will 
on, all J be passed on to the next generation. And nothing permanently 
constructive can be built on hate. 
believe | ‘In. Burma, a realist policy brought 50 years of peace and prosperity 
+ have, to the Burmese people and has led them to a position where they 
r lack J 20w have the right to real self-determination and expression. That 
it was | Policy was based on no openly proclaimed professions of affection, 
might J but it was actuated by British principles of tolerance and by the reali- 
re the fF Zation that fair dealing pays. In carrying out that policy the British 
beyed H depended on a system of control of their various officers, but the 
lain real success came from the fact that each officer, whether at the 
seneee headquarters of government or in a lonely jungle post, had an 
it the fF instinct for carrying out the traditions of his people. It is hard to 
what [| believe that the professions of affection for their Chinese brethren 
anese | Which, at the start of the incident were so common on the lips of 
“re is | ‘Japanese, high and low, were anything but meant; but certainly the 


instruments for that end have been found wanting. It is not enough 
to will the end: the means must also be considered. The Japanese 
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are at times judged from a moral plane; the criticism of the writer 
is that their methods for carrying out their declared policy are futile 


and ineffective. 
London, March 193 
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THE WAR IN CHINA AND THE 
SOVIET PRESS 


Martin R. Norins 


— the course of the war in China there has been 
a tendency in the world press to assume that all countries except the 
Soviet Union are more or less neutral. Suggestions have recurred 
constantly that the Soviet Union will ultimately intervene on the 
side of China against Japan. Yet the expression “the world press” 
as commonly used still omits almost entirely the press of both the 
Soviet Union and China. It is particularly pertinent, therefore, to 
attempt a survey of the news about China and about the war that 
is presented to the Soviet public. By such a survey, for one thing, it 
may be possible to judge the views which readers of the Soviet 
newspapers are likely to develop. Perhaps more important, it may 
show whether there are any indications in the Soviet press that the 
U.S.S.R. might intervene in China’s struggle against Japan. 

It is no surprise to find in the Soviet press a special emphasis on 
the Eighth Route Army, the former Chinese Red Army.’ The area 
which this army occupied when it came to terms with the National 
Government, just before the beginning of the Japanese invasion, has 
been greatly expanded since the beginning of the war. It now takes 
in a great part of North China into which Japanese columns have 
penetrated. This whole area, including its original nucleus organized 
under the Chinese Government as the Border Region of Shensi, 
Kansu, and Ninghsia, is referred to in the Soviet press as the Special 
Region. 

On October 15, 1938, Pravda published a “Survey of the Chinese 
Press” dealing with this region, emphasizing that the Chinese are 
defending themselves, but also making it clear that, in this region 
at least, defense does not mean simply waiting for the Japanese to 
arrive. On the contrary, the aim and methods of the Eighth Route 


1 Accounts here cited have, unless otherwise indicated, been taken from Pravda and 


Izvestiia. 
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Army are based on constant attack on the invaders, and this prin- 
ciple of a perpetual and enterprising offensive has been successfully 
communicated to all the local movements which the Eighth Route 
Army has helped to train and to direct. 

An account written by a partisan in the New China News, which 
was one of the chief outlets in Hankow for news from the former 
Communist region, describes the defense of a city in the west of 
Shansi Province. Because of the importance of defending this point, 
the partisans organized an outlying ambush before the Japanese 
could reach the city. The first Japanese unit to appear was attacked 
in the rear and compelled to retreat in disorder, with great losses, 
The Japanese then attacked again, with heavy artillery, and at the 
same time burned whole villages. The result was unfortunate for 
them. The whole population joined the partisans (who by the initial 
encounter had demonstrated that the Japanese could be routed) and 
the result was that the invaders were not merely held up but 
compelled to withdraw. This correspondent makes it very clear 
that the partisans did not simply quarter themselves on the people 
while fighting the Japanese, but showed all with whom they came 
in contact how to organize and to defend themselves. An important 
detail was care for the wounded, something in which the regular 
armies of China often have been appallingly deficient, according to 
a number of observers. 

Unity of the people and the fighting forces is confirmed by the 
correspondent of another Chinese paper, the Wuhan Times (not a 
Communist paper), who visited Yenan, the headquarters of the 
Eighth Route Army. “The streets of Yenan,” he writes, “are filled 
with young students, workers, intelligentsia, artisans, men and 
women alike, who without loss of occupational work go through the 
course in war instruction. The academy for the training of the staff 
of the Eighth Route Army in Yenan seems to be the center of interest 
for the youth of all China. The superintendent of the academy is 
the famous commander of the 115th Youth Division of the Eighth 

Route Army, Comrade Lin Piao.” 

The correspondent of still another Chinese paper, the New China 
Times, describes the extraordinary measures taken throughout the 
Special Region to exterminate spies, traitors and Trotskyites. The 
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The War in China and the Soviet Press 
members of the Commission charged with this work are drawn 
som workers, peasants, artisans and students, who serve in addi- 
jon to their regular occupations. Their efficiency is due partly to the 
yay in which they maintain cells distributed throughout the com- 
me people, who elsewhere in modern China have, until very re- 
ently, been virtually denied political activity. 

In the English edition of The Communist International for Octo- 
ber, 1938, a writer called So Fei supplements these reports with addi- 
onal information in regard to the special importance of the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia special region in the defensive struggle 
against Japan. Only about half a million people inhabit this thinly 
settled area but “thanks to the untiring work of the Communist 
Party of China, they are an example for the struggle of the whole 
Chinese people.” The article describes how the population of this 
region has been united in all kinds of organizations, including those 
for women. This makes possible an extraordinarily complete degree 
of mobilization, which has by no means been limited to military 
questions. In this relatively poor and unproductive region, the crop 
area has actually been increased, industrial production started, and 
educational and cultural work very much expanded. In this way it 
has been demonstrated that even so poor and backward a region 
can not only marshal the strength that it has but even increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of both its economic and its human 
resources. 

The primary credit for the success thus won must go to the patri- 
otic vision and organizing energy of the Chinese Communist Party; 
but the work has not been done in such a manner as to monopolize 
power or control in the hands of the Communists. All activities 
have been coordinated between the Eighth Route Army, the new 
armed forces that have arisen among the people of this territory, and 
the National Government. Consistently with this program and out- 
look the principle of unity and cooperation has been applied to the 
improvement of relations between the Chinese and the Mongols 
and Moslems, who form important minorities within this territory 
and on the edges of it. This trend is important in many ways and 
appears to have been directed at least partly against an essential 
policy of Japan: use of the Mongols and Moslems against the 
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Pacific Affairs 
Chinese. The Chinese Communists, in carrying out their program, 
have taken the lead in urging that the Kuomintang, the Nationa! 
Government and the supreme war command of the Northwes 


grant to the Mongols and Moslems the right of self-determination I 
and self-government, and help them to achieve and to establish the JF me 
right practice. pic 
The New China News describes another side of organizing ac. J the 
tivity. Tremendous efforts are made to stimulate production of «|| are 
kinds. One way of rousing enthusiasm is to organize competition I 
between villages. The challenges exchanged between villages refer in ¢ 
not only to the quantity of land to be sown and the need of com. for 
pleting the spring sowing, but to the necessity of improving quality, [F Ma 
Afforestation and repair of the irrigation system have been empha. § Kai 
sized, and the organization of women and young people in produc. FF of § 
tive work has been making more manpower available. Work of FF try 
this kind, it should be pointed out, has a special appeal to a peasant J Jan 
population; it means not only self-defense, but the improvement of J sho 
peasant welfare, giving the people more of their own to defend, F Cot 
Education is part of the program of emancipating the people. This J 3 P 
region of China has always been extremely backward, with a heavy F ‘2 
proportion of illiteracy, but since the war the number of schools F Chi 
has actually been immensely increased. The reports here quoted list J lan 
11,328 persons, organized in 1,312 groups, occupied in the primary fF P!° 
work of “liquidating illiteracy.” sixt 
this 

authority, A. Kogan, writing on “Economic Measures 
of the Chinese Government,” in Tikhit Okean, No. 3, May- F vate 
June, 1938, states that in the Special Region: mt 
The Government has decreed exemption for soldiers participating in Py 
the anti-Japanese War and for their families. They and their families are J = 
completely freed from all taxes and duties imposed in the Special Re- y the 
gion. The homes in which their families live are not held to their leases F ™ 
and the families of soldiers need not pay rent. Soldiers and their families 1" ‘ 
get a reduction in price on all commonly used goods and have the special esta 
privilege of being first in line to buy these goods when there is a shortage. Jaffe 
If the families of soldiers are short of labor for cultivating their fields and J autl 
getting in the harvest, they are helped by people who have voluntarily It 
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The War in China and the Soviet Press 

pledged themselves to cooperate in this kind of work. As most soldiers 
in the Chinese Army are peasants, this decree obviously has great sig- 
nificance and influence. 


In the same article Mr. Kogan cites a Chinese source for the state- 
ment that in 1937 the cotton harvest reached 19,600,000 piculs (one 
picul is approximately 133 pounds), an increase of 16 per cent over 
the harvest of 1936. The principal reasons for this increase, he states, 
are as follows: 

In the past two years there has been an increase in the crop acreage 
in every province, and especially in the Special Region. In 1934 (be- 
fore the Chinese Communists reached the Northwest in their Long 
March) only 3 per cent of the cultivable land in the province of 


' Kansu was actually cultivated, and only 7 per cent in the province 


of Shensi. The Monthly Bulletin of the Chinese Ministry of Indus- 


| try and Agriculture published the results of a land inspection in 
| January, 1937, dealing with 847 districts in 23 provinces. These figures 
_ showed that after the occupation of the Northwest by the Chinese 
Communists, the percentage of cultivated area had been raised from 
' 3 per cent to 53 per cent in Kansu and from 7 per cent to 67.9 per 
_ cent in Shensi. In the same period, the total cultivated acreage in all 
' China had increased from 7 per cent to 16 per cent of the cultivable 
land. The same investigation listed the total of waste land in all 23 
_ provinces at 1,275,000,000 mu in area. (One mu is approximately one 
_ sixth of an acre, but the measure varies from place to place.) Of 
_ this it estimated 70 per cent as being mountainous, 8.6 per cent 


marshy and 20.8 per cent fully suitable for conversion into culti- 


vated land. 


The improvement of the condition of the peasant in the Special 


_ Region, Kogan points out, has had a strong influence on the growth 
_ of the peasant movement all over China, especially in the North. In 
_ the last two years the Central Government has taken important 
_ measures to limit the arbitrary rule of militarists and landowners 


in the levying of taxes and other exactions. The Government has 
established the principle that extreme assessment in the provinces, 
affecting the standard of living, should be submitted to the central 


authorities. 


It is notable that the Government has been actively developing 
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Pacific Affair; 
peasant cooperatives—a measure strongly demanded by the Unite! 
Anti-Japanese Front. Between August and December 1937 it create! 
a central bureau of agricultural credit, capitalized at 60 millioy 
Chinese dollars, a central bureau of cooperatives capitalized at ,) 
million dollars and about 100,000 district cooperatives. The confer. 
ence of peasant cooperatives and banks at Hankow of February ;;, 
1938, was typical of the response to this mobilization of resources 
The conference requested that the Central Government reduce taxe; 
and relieve the peasant, abolish all usurious speculation and revoke 
usurious interest on loans; that as early as possible it transfer all un. 
utilized land to the peasants in order to extend the area sown w 
basic crops; and that it issue laws to make agricultural produc: 
available for all provinces, to promote free trade in agriculturd 
products between provinces, and to provide better transportation of 
supplies. This conference voted for a permanent Peasant Coun 
with three peasant representatives from each district to assist the 
Central Government in agricultural problems, and requested recog. 
nition of this Peasant Council by the Central Government. 

Izvestiia for October 8, 1938, published a dispatch about a notice 
issued at Hankow on September 29, the day when the Central Execu: 
tive Committee of the Chinese Communist Party opened its session 
at Yenan to discuss future Communist policy in China: 


The Chinese Government has approved the creation of political coun- 
cils in each province. All citizens, regardless of sex, who have average 
education and service of not less than two years in state or social organ- 
izations, and also persons known for their activity in cultural and eco- 
nomic organizations, may be members of the council. Sixty per cent o! 
the membership is to be drawn from the populace and 40 per cent from 
cultural and economic organizations. A list of the membership is to lx 
approved by the Supreme Council of national defense. 

The provincial political council has the right to send proposals to the 
provincial government, to receive reports from it and to place questions 
before it in sessions of the council. The members of the council are to be 
approved for one year. Each council is to have a permanent committee 
of from five to nine members, who are to serve between sessions. The 
law also allows political councils for the municipalities of large cities, 
candidates to be approved by the city government and the local commit. 
tee of the Kuomintang. 
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The War in China and the Soviet Press 

As these accounts show, Soviet reports have been by no means 
restricted to a consideration of the activities of the Special Region 
of Shensi, Kansu and Ninghsia and the corresponding development 
of peasant cooperatives and of political councils among the people; 
but Pravda has given much attention to the matter of Chinese 
friendship for and admiration of the Soviet Union. This is dominant 
in the dispatches referring to the celebration of the 21st anniversary 
of the October Revolution in Russia. 

On November 6, 1938 Pravda published a dispatch from Chung- 
king describing how widely the anniversary was to be celebrated. 
The celebrations were to include Soviet motion pictures, an exhibi- 
tion of photographs of the U.S.S.R., and an address by the Soviet 
Ambassador. The Chinese newspapers were to devote a series of 
articles to the anniversary. 

On November 7 Pravda printed a long article from V. Rogov, 
special correspondent in Chungking, describing the determination 
of the Chinese people to struggle on to victory and declaring that the 
example of the U.S.S.R. inspires the Chinese masses: “At the front 
and at the rear, commanders and soldiers alike continually ply me 
with questions about Comrade Stalin, about the Soviet Union, about 
the Red Army, about Voroshilov.” Chinese partisans who have spe- 
cially distinguished themselves, declares this correspondent, are 
known as “Chapaevs,” after the name of the great Siberian revolu- 
tionary partisan. Rogov also speaks of the “affection” with which the 
profiles of Lenin and Stalin are now woven into silk in the small 
handicraft shops of Hunan province. He also recounts a conversa- 
tion with a humble boatman who, when asked what he knew of the 
Soviet Union, began to tell a story which a student once had read to 
him. The story was Gorki’s Mother. 

The film “Lenin in October” was shown for a month in the remote 
city of Chengtu, where for 21 years less than 10 Soviet citizens have 
lived. A whole book of reviews of this picture was published, and 
Rogov quotes from it to show how the Chinese have learned from 
Lenin that “unification of all the people is necessary.” Schools for 
teaching Russian have been opened in many cities; and in the moun- 
tainous province of Kueichou, where there are no railroads and gas 
for airplanes is carried by little pack ponies, this correspondent 
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listened to a caravan worker singing the air of a Russian song. He 
quotes also from a letter written to him by Kuo Mo-jo, one of the 
greatest living Chinese scholars: 


The history of the new Chinese culture is very short, in all 20 years, 
Into these years has been compressed a process which in other countries 
lasted for 300 years. In this time the U.S.S.R. has had an especially great 
influence on the culture of China. The heroic successes of the two Five. 
Year Plans has inspired us, and Soviet literature and art have given us a 
brilliant example which we are trying to emulate. The Chinese drama, 
moving pictures, caricature, wood sculpture, music and certain contempo- 
rary short stories are influenced by Soviet culture. In the course of this 
war of liberation the speeding up of the national reconstruction of China 
is paralleled by the rebuilding of Chinese culture and art. 


Declaring that the October Revolution had made a profound im- 
pression on the world outlook of Sun Yat-sen, Rogov quotes the 
father of the Chinese Revolution as saying that “The methods of 
Russia must be taken as a model.” He states also that 41 out of 346 
books published by the Central publishing houses in China since 
the beginning of the present war have been about the U.S.S.R. Gorki 
is an especial favorite, and a text book on the history of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union is being prepared. 

On November 9, in listing foreign comments on the 21st anni- 
versary of the Revolution, the same newspaper put at the head of 
the list a dispatch from Chungking describing the celebration there, 
Among the distinguished Chinese who took part were H. H. Kung, 
Sun Fo, Yu Yu-jen, Chang Po-lin and Chou Lu. “Especially strong 
was the ovation given by the gathering to that part of the speech in 
which Sun Fo pointed to the heroic proletariat of Petrograd, by 
whose bravery the city was defended from the onrush of the 
interventionists.” 


M™ recent reports in zvestita have centered about the leading 
articles of R. Karmen, the journal’s special correspondent in 
China. Between November, 1938 and March, 1939 Karmen sent 
dispatches from Changsha, Chungking, Kweilin, and Shaochou 
(Kwangtung), and appears to have been covering the southern and 
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The War in China and the Soviet Press 
central war fronts. His articles present a number of significant con- 
clusions, which may be epitomized roughly as follows:* 

1) Extensive and rapid reforms are being conducted by the 
Chinese Government to ameliorate the living conditions of the com- 
mon people. 

2) There is tangible evidence that, from the merest youth to the 
mature man and woman, the Chinese as a whole are being welded 
into a fervent unity. 

3) The resulting unity is based upon and is enhancing common 
loyalty and allegiance to the National Government, and deep-set 
opposition to any Japanese control in China, whether directly by the 
Japanese military or by the “marionette” governments set up by 
the Japanese. 

4) Despite the appearance of Japanese successes, there are geo- 
graphical, social, and military obstacles which are militating against 
permanent or continued Japanese victories henceforth. 

5) On the other hand, the overwhelming facts point to an ulti- 
mate Chinese victory. 

These, it appears, are the basic conclusions which Mr. Karmen has 
thus far adduced. In obtaining them and in weighing them for the 
benefit of the Soviet public, he has produced journalistic accounts 
which in themselves are brief treatises worthy of serious contem- 
plation. Typical of his work is the leading article, printed as tele- 
graphed from Kweilin February 13, 1939, entitled “Kuangsi is ready 
to meet the enemy.” He describes briefly the terrain and inhabitants 
of Kuangsi Province, and its capacity for resistance to Japan. (This 
province is the stronghold of Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi, who 
long resisted the control of the National Government, but during the 
war have served under Chiang Kai-shek with great distinction.) 
“The people of Kuangsi are naturally habituated to military service 
and even in peaceful times do not lay aside their weapons. Since the 
first day of the war Kuangsi has given the country the best of its 
sons... . Each village, each district has now been converted into 
a military unit. Never has war instruction been carried on in the 
villages as in these weeks during which there has been an ever- 
present expectation of an invasion by the enemy . . .” Karmen de- 


2 Izvestiia, November 3, 1938; February 2 and 14, March 5 and 8, 1939. 
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scribes Kweilin at the close of a tense day and tells of the great 
gatherings that view motion pictures treating of the war. He depicts 
a huge public theater and a musical concert given there by the youth 
of the community. The children’s chorus loudly sings the partisan 
song Ya-hei! 


We are partisans, Ya-hei! 

Defending our native land, Ya-hei! 

We are country rustics, Ya-hei! 

Who wants to be a slave? Ya-hei! 

We will expel the Japanese from our land, Ya-hei! 
We will be free, we will be joyous, Ya-hei! 


The overfilled theater thunders with applause. Through the 
opened windows the singing escapes to the crowded masses throng- 
ing the streets. Passing outside the theater and attired in military 
uniform, the Kuangsi youth take up the air: 


We will be free, we will be joyous, Ya-heil! 


In a general way, then, the Soviet press does not present what is 
going on in China as a triumph of Communism or even as a state 
of affairs that will lead to the triumph of Communism in the near 
future. There is no attempt to build up the impression that China 
is a “natural ally” of the Soviet Union; nor is the Soviet reader 
led to expect that he will be called on to participate in or support 
forceful intervention against Japan and on the side of China. The 
Soviet reader is told with pride that the Chinese Communists have 
been in the very forefront of the Chinese resistance, and that their 
efforts and methods have been so successful that they are now being 
widely copied; but he is not told that this means that China is 
coming under Communist hegemony. He is told that the Chinese 
are getting to know more and more about the Soviet Union, that 
admiration of the Soviet Union is increasing; that the Chinese are 
aware of Soviet sympathy and are grateful for it; but the accounts 
are not worded in such a way as to lead the Soviet public to believe 
that China is becoming territorially a Soviet “sphere of influence.” 

The Soviet citizen who reads the news about China is not likely 
to underestimate the suffering and difficulties which China faces. Yet 
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The War in China and the Soviet Press 

he is not led to believe that the situation of China is “desperate.” Far 
from it; he is given an analysis that is likely to convince him 
that China will triumph. This analysis is not solely based on military 
considerations. It emphasizes rather the release of latent economic 
resources and constructive social potentialities under the stress of 
war. In this work, he is told, the Chinese Communists have merged 
themselves; but in such a way that they have neither lost their iden- 
tity nor their cohesion, nor attempted to impose their control over 
the country as a whole. Least of all is the Soviet public encouraged 
to believe that the sympathy of the Soviet Union is intended to 
achieve in China a Soviet triumph in “power politics” over the impe- 
rialism of Japan, either by the acquisition of territory or the extension 
of political influence. 

It is remarkable how thoroughly the accounts sent back to the 
Soviet Union by Soviet special correspondents are in many ways 
confirmed by a series of articles which appeared in the London 
Times on July 25, 26 and 27, 1938. Apart from a few special articles 
of this kind in the world press, however, it must be conceded that the 
news given to the rest of the world deals more with the military 
aspects of the war and less with its political and social phases than 
does the news given to the Soviet public. Although upon reading 
the Soviet reports one can sense a “point of view,” it is one which is 
to be expected and which does not detract from the informational 
value of the facts reported, which indeed ought to be more widely 
known. 

This is a cardinal point. The Civil War in America was not only 
the record of a series of battles. It was the working out also of a 
broad historical process. The industrialism of which the Northern 
armies were the striking force was a significant characteristic of the 
sweeping trend which foredoomed the social and economic order of 
the Confederacy. Failure to realize this led many Europeans, par- 
ticularly the British, to put their money on the Confederate forces. 
The result was an enormous and irrecoverable Confederate debt. 

In the Far East it appears to be a process of liberation which under- 
lies the present Chinese war of defense against the attempted Japa- 
nese conquest. Because a growing social, economic, and military 
efficiency appears inherent in this process, the course of history 
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Pacific Affairs 
would seem to be working for China. If only for its clear exposition 
of the details and general import of this process, and its lavish use of 
the Chinese press and Chinese sources, the accounts of this war given 
in the Soviet press deserve to be quoted more widely and to be recog. 
nized more generally than at present. 


Berkeley, April 193, 
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REPORTS ON RESEARCH 
NO. IV: CHINESE POPULATION PROBLEMS' 


Kurt Biocu 


ie study of Chinese population problems must be based on 
the understanding of the way China was conquered and settled by the 


Chinese. 


China’s history up to modern times is a sequence of defeats and con- 
quests. Her empire was not a peaceful idyll under the rule of the sages, 
as eighteenth century writers, looking at China from afar, were inclined 
to assume. 

China’s first emperor, Ch'in Shih Huang-Ti (third century B.C.), 
shows dimly but clearly the features of a barbarian conqueror. Mongol 
conquerors again ruled the north of China long before the heirs of 
Jenghis Khan established themselves on the imperial throne of China 
as the Yuan dynasty. The Manchus again were northern barbarians. 

But the greater part of China herself was conquered by the Chinese 
in historical times. While the imperial throne was occupied repeatedly 
by invading barbarians, China’s boundaries steadily expanded. We have 
little reason to consider this growth of China as the peaceful spread of 
a superior civilization; its spread was probably less peaceful than the 
way the foreign settlers won the United States from the Indians, and 
certainly not more so. Up to the present day no friendship is lost be- 
tween the Chinese generally and the so-called tribes of Lolo and Miao, 
driven by the spread of Chinese civilization into secluded mountains 
of western and southern China.? 


In trying to gauge the growth of the Chinese population throughout 
the centuries, one should accordingly keep in mind that with the pro- 
gressive expansion of the settlement area, China’s population was steadily 
increasing, regardless of what census figures purport to show. Stagna- 


1 Reproducing the contents of a lecture under the auspices of the Social Science 
Division of the University of Chicago, on February 2, 1938. For its basic concepts, 
see the author’s “Reflections on the Social Structure in China” (Social Research, 
vol. IV, pp. 490 ff.), hereinafter quoted as SR, and his “Statistical Notes on the 
Census of the Chinese Population of the International Settlement held on October 
23, 1935" (Folia Medica Sinica, vol. I, No. 5, May 1936) and “Statistical Notes 
on the Structure of Urban Population Groups in China” (Folia Medica Sinica, vol. 
II, No. 4, April 1937), quoted hereinafter as FMS I and FMS II. 

2 Cf. SR, p. 492 £. 
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tion of the growth of population for any considerable length of time, 
if shown by written sources, must be rejected accordingly for the periods 
of expanding settlement. 

This guiding principle is all the more important because Chines 
census figures, up to the second decade of the eighteenth century, were 
based on the assessment of taxation due to the viceroy directly, and 
to the Imperial Court indirectly. Local officials, accordingly, were not 
interested in reporting the increase of the total population subject to 
them, because the mere admission of such increase resulted in larger 
demands for tribute to be remitted to the provincial authorities.® 

The basic difficulty in Chinese population statistics is due to the private 
nature of the Chinese family. In the West births, marriages and funerals 
were subject to regulation and registration by the church—later to be 
replaced by the government authorities. Chinese family affairs were 
private. There have been attempts to make the family or rather the house- 
hold an administrative unit for the police system: Chiang Kai-shek’s 
pao chia system in the districts recovered from the Communists, later 
extended, was the latest experiment of this kind. Some families have also 
kept registers of their own, most of them inaccessible to outsiders. But 
the administrative attempts have never been generally successful, nor 
were family registers kept by most poor peasant families. As a result, 
there has never been so solid a basis for vital statistics in China as the 
church registers in Europe, even before the affairs of life and death 
became subject to special civil authorities and registration. 

When the poll tax, as basis for the Imperial tribute assessment, was 
merged with the land tax, the way was free in principle for truthful 
census reports. Under Chien Lung (1736-96), we find accordingly a 
basic change, the local authorities being for the first time asked to report 
total population, instead of total taxable population.t The change met 
with great difficulties. How little credit the new census figures in the 
Manchu chronicles really deserve can be readily seen. We are told that 
China’s population once increased by more than 10 per cent in a single 
year, and later by nearly 20 per cent, an impossible achievement.5 

With the officials relieved of the fear of a rising poll tax tribute, the 


8 Cf. SR for the fundamental importance of the tribute system for the structure 
of Chinese administration and Chinese society. 

*Cf. C. P. Fitzgerald, “Further Historical Evidence for the Growth of the Chinese 
Population,” Sociological Review, 1936, pp. 267 ff. for census tables from the 
chronicles of the Ming and Manchu Dynasties. 

5 Population total for 1741, 143,411,559; for 1742, 159,801,551; for 1774, 
221,027,224; for 1775, 264,561,355; cf. Fitzgerald, l.c., p. 272. 
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Reports on Research 


! former restraint on reporting population growth became unnecessary. 
' On the contrary, such increase could now redound to an official’s credit, 
as proof of the beneficial effects of his rule. A swelling population total 
| could also serve to show how wonderfully the rule of the Manchu Em- 
- perors benefited the subject Chinese. No wonder that the Manchu census 


figures disclose a growth of the Chinese people at an incredible rate. 


- The truth is that during this period the settlement area of the Chinese 


people expanded only very slowly. To what extent the census reports 
were influenced by considerations other than a supposed true count of 
the population is evidenced by a curious phenomenon occurring twice 
in the Manchu census figures, when the growth of the Chinese popu- 


lation appears to have been miraculously dependent on the health of 


the reigning emperor. In the last year of Ch'ien Lung, the population 
decreases by more than 5 per cent; in the first year of his successor 


Chia Ch'ing (1796-1821), it decreases by another 7 per cent, and in 
- Chia Ch'ing’s second year by 1% per cent. But afterwards, it increases 
- again, though not in quite so spectacular a manner as during the reign 
of Ch'ien Lung. However, in the 24th year of Chia Ch'ing, the popu- 


lation drops once more by more than 15 per cent. Chia Ching died 


_ in his 25th year of reign. 


The historical evidence of these figures does not seem to be worth 


» much. It seems preferable, accordingly, to accept the figures mentioned 


to early Western missionaries by Chinese officials. According to these 


figures, China’s population totalled about 250 million under the Ming 
dynasty, ending in 1644,® and increased by about one-third between 
1644 and the end of the eighteenth century.” 

It is generally assumed that the present total of the Chinese popu- 
lation is about 450 million. The last Imperial Census, held in 1910,° 
gave a total of 316,917,750 Chinese, over 6 years old, with an addi- 
tional estimate of g million children less than 6 years old, and 1,800,000 
Mongols and 2 million Tibetans. This gives a rough total of only 330 
million inhabitants of the Manchu Empire. 

The authors of that census made an obvious mistake in their as- 
sumption as to the total of the children less than 6 years old. There 
are of course difficulties in accurately counting or estimating the Chinese 


® This is the figure given by Matteo Ricci, according to Father S. Bernard of 
Zikawei. A similar figure was assumed under the reign of K‘ang Hsi (1662-1723), 
by the Jesuit Fathers. 

7 These assumptions follow those of Malthus in his Essay on Population. 

5T am using the census figures according to Rockhill, in the T’oung Pao, Vol. 
XXIII, 1912, pp. 118 ff. 
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population by age groups, because of the way in which the Chinese 
count ages.® But we have a sufficiently impressive total of fairly rc. 
liable data enabling us to correct the census estimates. The percentage 
of children less than 5 years old has been counted in different localities 
and by different authors as follows: 


Cuitpren Less Toan 5 Years Oxp, as PerceNTAGE 
or Totat PopuLaTIon 


5,100 middle-class families of Chekiang 

C. M. Chiao, for rural families 

Shanghai 1935 

Chuyung Hsien 

Hsiao Chi (Kiangyin Hsien), 1932 

If we were to assume one of the high percentages (Chuyung Hsien), 

the estimate of the 1910 Census would have to be increased by no 
less than 44 million, making a total of 53 million children less than 
6 years old. At the lowest percentage (of the Chekiang middle-class 
families), the estimate still would have to be increased by 20 million, 
making a total of 29 million children less than 6 years old. The total 
Chinese population, excluding Mongolia and Tibet, would accordingly 
be increased to somewhere between 345 and 370 million. This higher 
figure is inherently more credible. The low figure of the Chekiang 
sample census is not consistent with other figures of the same census, 
the authors of it having disregarded the Chinese manner of counting 
ages. The low percentages of small children of Shanghai and Nanking, 
again, are the result of the peculiar structure of these cities, which 
have grown suddenly as the result of “urbanization,” as shown in the 
following tables: 


® The difficulty has been fully explained by S. C. Hsii, “Vital Statistics of Chuyung 
Hsien (Ku.)” in the Quarterly Journal of Statistics (Chinese), December 1935, 
pp. 1-25. 

10 Official Report on Vital Statistics of Nanking, 1935 (Chinese). 

11 Quarterly Journal of Statistics (Chinese), December 1936, No. 8. In 1934, the 
Chekiang Provincial Government carried through a “Trial Census” of 3,100 
families, of middle-school students of both sexes. Seven Asien and Hangchow city 
were included. As these were families of middle-school students, they were of 
comparatively high economic and social standing. (cf. FMS II). 

12 Chinese Economic Journal, Vol. XIV, “Rural Population and Vital Statistics.” 

18 According to the 1935 Census of the International Settlement of Shanghai. 
(cf. FMS I). 

14§. C. Hsii, op. ait. 

15C. M. Chiao, Warren S. Thompson, D. T. Chen, An Experiment in the Reg- 
istration of Vital Statistics in China, Oxford, Ohio, 1938 (Scripps Foundation for 
Population Research). 
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Chinese Naturat INCREASE AND IMMIGRATION OF THE CHINESE PopULATION 
lirly re. or THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT OF SHANGHAI (FMS I) 
centage Natural Growth Net Immigration 
ocaliti Within Within 
” 1 Year 1 Year 
Quinquennium 5 Years (Average) 5 Years (Average) 
2,000 98,000 600 
190§-1g10 2,300 23,500 4,700 
I9IO-1915 2,700 118,500 23,700 
3,500 122,500  24,§00 
3,900 30,500 6, 100 
1925-1930 4,500 137,500 27,500 
1930-1935 51200 124,000 24,800 
Natura INCREASE AND IMMIGRATION OF NANKING's PopuLATION 
(FMS II) 
Tsien), 
b Hypothetical 
no Nanking’s Natural Hypothetical 
s than By the End of Population Increase Immigration 
le-class 
uillion, 2,200 135,000 
3,000 40,000 
; total 3,200 34,000 
dingly 3,500 73,000 
i 4,000 2,000 
righer 4,000 64,000 
Kiang 4,400 64,000 
ensus, 4,800 78,000 
nting fF But there is still another correction necessary, not quite so easy to 
king, JF explain. The census of 1910 was arranged to show a rough outline of 


vhich JF age and sex distribution. This count was not fully carried out, but 

n the fF results were published for sections of provinces and districts.!® They 
‘are reproduced here, because comment would be incomprehensible 
_ without the actual figures. 


Sex DisrripuTion, Census OF 1910 


Adult Population 

Males Females Total 
1I,$31,067 9,624,647 21, 155,714 
41528445 3,400,719 7, 929, 164 
7,004,082 5,908,237 12,912,319 
8,033,752 6,146,391 14, 180,143 
711214359 $299174 12, 410, $33 
4,636,965 3,866,998 8, 403, 963 
2,685,066 2,096,700 4,781,766 
810,042 637,496 1,447,538 
500, 819 256,638 7571457 
Shuntienfu.... 1,991,096 1,743,620 31734,716 


26 Rockhill, op. cit. 


1935 

Male 
Ratio 
119.7 
rcity 
re of 118.4 

130.7 
tics.” 134.4 

123.3 \ 

Rep: 195.2 
114.2 
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Pacific Afuir; 
or 6 To 16 Years As A PercentaGE or AputT PopuLation 


Children in “, 
of 
Region Adults Children Adults Total!” 


21,155,714 1,814,940 8.57 7.9 
7,929,164 493,707 6.22 5.86 
12,912,319 1,030,336 7.97 7.39 
12,410,533 1,338,330 10.78 9.73 
8, 403, 963 862,951 10.26 9.31 
4,781,766 567,521 11.86 10.61 
1,447,538 114,716 7-92 7.34 
7571457 47,653 6.28 5-92 
31734,716 327,895 8.76 8.07 


The male ratio of the census of 1g10 seems very high if compared 
with the ratio in more recent counts, as shown by the following tables:" 


Mate Ratio or Carnesz Poputation Groups 


Region Ratio Source 


Among rural population (C. M. Chiao).... See note 12 
3,100 middle-class Chekiang families ; See note 11 
Chuyung Hsien See note 9 
Lingan Hsien (Chekiang) See note 19 
Hsiao Chi (Kiangyin Hsien) See note 15 
See note 20 
See note 20 
Wuchang See note 20 
Greater Shanghai See note 20 
Chinkiang See note 20 
Tientsin See note 20 
See note 20 
Nanchang See note 20 
International Settlement of Shanghai....... See note 13 
See note 20 
See note 20 
See note 10 
See note 20 
See note 20 
Peiping See note 20 
Sian See note 20 
Average for China : See note 21 


There are special factors increasing the male ratio in cities, but mos 
of the figures for rural districts, and the average ratio found by : 
Chinese authority for the whole of China,”! do not seem to agree with 
the male ratio found by the census authorities. 


17 The last column has been added to Rockhill’s figures. 

18 FMS I. 

19 Cf, Rural Survey of Lingan Hsien (Chinese). 

20 Quarterly Journal of Statistics, December 1935 (Chinese). 

21 Wang Shih-ta, in the Chinese Year Book, 1935-1936, p. 123. 
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The average percentage of children between the ages of 6 and 16 
years in the districts covered amounts to only 9.2 per cent of the total 
of adults and children counted. This, if we consider the percentages 
given above for children below the age of 5, seems extremely small. 
In the five population groups referred to above, the ratio of children 
over 5 years old and under 15 years old, calculated as a percentage 
of the population, was as follows: 


CHILDREN § TO 15, AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
PopuLaTION 


Shanghai 
Chuyung Hsien 
Hsiao Chi (Kiangyin Hsien) 

Evidently the count of the 1910 census was not complete, for the 
percentage of children between 6 and 16 is unbelievably small. Com- 
bined with the extremely high male ratio shown by the census figures, 
there is one explanation, but it is insufficient. The Chinese are said 
to be reluctant to report girls of marriageable age. With the marriage 
age of women differing considerably according to region, it seems pos- 
sible that a very large number of girls was not reported. But whatever 
the explanation, there is no doubt that the total of the 1910 census 
must be increased by 20 million at least, and possibly by as much as 
60 million. 

Combining the two corrective estimates, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the census of 1910 really indicates a Chinese population of no 
less than 365 million and no more than 430 million. In other words: 
if properly interpreted and corrected, the 1910 census would agree 
fairly well with the assumptions generally made at that time as to the 
size of the Chinese population, as well as with the current assumption 
of a present total of roughly 450 million. This allows for a total in- 
crease of say 50 million between the census of 1910 and the present, 
no less than 15 million being the increase of the Chinese population 
in Manchuria. 


22 See note 10, above. 

°3See note 11. This figure seems scarcely reconcilable with the small total of 
children of less than 5 years of age. 

*4See note 12, above. 

*5 See note 13, above. 

°8 See note 9, above. 

268 See note 15, above. 
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The above considerations would lead us to believe in an annual rate 
of population increase in China of roughly % per cent per annum, 
ie., the figure estimated by the Chinese National Health Administra. 
tion in an official booklet published in April 1936. It is quite likely 
that for the last 25 years the rate of increase has been higher than 
in the nineteenth century. During this period there has been large-scale 
emigration to Manchuria, and to Dutch, British and Japanese (For. 
mosa) Far Eastern colonies. During the same period, industrialization 
of China progressed. The population of Shanghai, Peiping, Tientsin, 
Canton, Nanking and Hankow increased by a total of 5 to 6 million 
people.?* In the neighborhood of these cities agriculture could be in. 
tensified, and all over China additional land was taken into cultivation, 
while cash crops were often substituted for subsistence crops. 

A rate of annual population growth of % per cent in China seems 
to agree fairly well with what little is known, though some rural figures 
would indicate even higher rates of growth.** The difficulty with such 
estimates seems to be that they are based on the assumption of “normal” 
conditions, leaving out of account the terrible toll taken by epidemics, 
famines, banditry and civil or foreign wars. Besides, emigration and 
the very high death-rates in unhealthy factories and mines do not seem 
to have been taken into account sufficiently. 


wo Western observation of the phenomena of China’s popula- 
tion and population growth began, the Chinese Empire had al- 
ready attained its present dimensions. The great process of expanding 


27H. O. Kung, “The Population of Large Cities in China.” The China Critic, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 32 ff., Shanghai, 1937. C. M. Chiao et al., in their report on Hsiao 
Chi (Kiangyin Hsien, Ku.), show that within the four years of registration, total 
net emigration from the district more than absorbed the natural increase. While 
the excess of births over deaths within four years totalled 550 persons, net emigra- 
tion amounted to as much as 1,351 persons, leaving the population by the end 
of the period of four years reduced by 801 persons. Thus, a natural increase of 
6.4 per thousand and annum was accompanied by a net population loss through 
emigration of about 9 per thousand and annum. 

°8 Cf. e.g. J. L. Buck, Land Utilization in China, Chicago, 1937, p. 395. The 
numerical result of the sample data collected would give a rate of natural increase 
per annum of 11.2 per thousand. Buck himself qualifies this figure, though he is 
inclined to assume that during the survey period, there was a substantial excess of 
births over deaths. On the other hand, he stresses that in less uneventful years, 
such increase might be wiped out by famine, war and pestilence. The four-year 
registration data on Hsiao Chi give a fair approximation to such conditions and 
result to an average population increase by the excess of births over deaths of 
only 6.4 per thousand. 
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southward settlement had been brought to a standstill by the rising 
political power of the Western nations along the southern borders of 
China. Manchuria, though closed for a long time to Chinese immigrants, 
was already considered a part of China. The southward spread of the 
Chinese could not be properly observed; but a Russian observer has 
described how the Chinese pioneers made their way into Siberia,?® and 
probably the southward spread was very similar. 


What the Chinese imported into eastern Siberia was the Chinese type 
of commercial penetration closely intertwined with usury. The natives 
of eastern Siberia entered the trap: they were stripped by their creditors 
of all their material belongings; they were forced to sell their families 
to their creditors; they themselves were sold as slaves if they had not 
already been killed in an attempt at unlawful resistance against the 
lawful demands of their Chinese creditors. Some of these tribes were 
extinguished in the beginning of the twentieth century, though the 
wives and daughters bore Chinese sons to Chinese families.°° 


Pioneering, for the Chinese as for other peoples, was prevailingly the 
business of the male. He conquered for himself on the Chinese frontier 
not only a livelihood, and possibly a fortune, but also the women of 
the “barbarians.” Accordingly, in a society that expanded without the 
help of railroads, for centuries and millennia, the male child enjoyed a 
definite preference. This preference has continued up to the present day, 
and its most remarkable result all over Northern and Central China 
and in large sections of Southern China,®! has been the infanticide 
practiced on girl babies.? There is, of course, little statistical evidence 
of such practices, but the Rural Survey of Lingan Hsien, cited above, 
points to the existence of infanticide as not yet extinguished, and C. M. 
Chiao also refers to it.*8 


29wW. K. Arsenyew, In der Wildnis Ostsibiriens (Berlin 1924) and Russen und 
Chinesen in Ostsibirien (Berlin 1927). 

SR, p. 493 f. 

51Chen Han-seng, an authority on rural conditions in China, told me that 
in certain still “semi-barbarian” sections of China, roughly comprising the southern 
half of Hunan, Kweichow, Yiinnan, Kuangsi and parts of Kuangtung, infanticide 
was unknown, while it was very prevalent in Fukien. In the former area a com- 
paratively high degree of economic and social independence of woman seems to 
be a survival of “barbarian” usage. 

821n theory, of course, infanticide would be a crime according to China’s modern 
Criminal Code; in practice there is no prosecution. Bad treatment of little girls 
sometimes seems to amount to practices akin to actual killing. Some such cases 
are brought from time to time before the courts in Shanghai, though probably even 
there only exceptionally. 

88 Chinese Economic Journal, Vol. XIV, p. 328, cf. also C. M. Chiao et al, on 
observations in Hsiao Chi, esp. p. 40. 
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The registration of births in Chuyung Hsien seems to provide som: 

evidence as to the extent of infanticide and related practices.°* Accord. 

ing to these figures, for each 100 girls there were 125.5 boys born ip 
1934, and 123.7 in 1935. 


Boys Born 1n CuuyuNnG 
Hsien, as Reportep Per 


1935 
142 
117 
108 
115 
123 
116 
132 
131 
112 
121 


140 
128 


The official report points out that the birth reports were incomplete. 
Chinese parents are often afraid of the bad influence of evil spirits on 
their boys, and it would accordingly not be surprising to find under- 
reporting of the births of the precious boys, while under-reporting of 
the less wanted girls seems much less likely. Besides, the reported births 
of boys and girls fluctuate widely in the table given above. In some 
months they approach the figure of 109 male births for each 100 
female births. This is the normal rate in Nanking, which is not far 
away. In other months, the ratio rises 2s high as 150. There is a regular 
emigration of males from Chuyung Hsien. They traditionally exercise 
the profession of barbers in a wide area of Central China. A surplus 
of females in Chuyung Hsien would therefore normally be expected. 
Yet there is in fact a male surplus. Nevertheless there are more women 
marrying outside the county than there are men bringing wives into 
the county from outside. Thus a comparatively large statistical surplus 
of men seems to be accompanied by an economic surplus of women. 
The fact is that the marriage customs of Chuyung Hsien require an 
outlay by the groom which exceeds the economic ability of so many 
men that even the artificially effected shortage of women does not suffice 


34 Quarterly Journal of Statistics, Dec. 1935, and National Health Monthly, Vol. 
II, No. 2, August 1936. (Both in Chinese.) 
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Vide some to secure their absorption in marriage by the resident male population.*® 
# Accord. These figures show how close is the link between infanticide, mar- 
S born in riage customs and the historical growth of China’s population. China’s 


frontier required a surplus of males, and female infanticide produced 
that surplus; costly Chinese marriage customs debar a large proportion 
of Chinese men from marrying, adding to the available male surplus. 

The single male is absorbed by Chinese society not only in pioneering 
or emigration.*® Some stay in the villages, forming the lowest coolie 
stratum of society. Their literary monument is the “True Story of 
Ah Q,” by the late Lu Hsiin, describing the miserable life of the single, 
adult, casually employed coolie, living in the open or in the village 
temple, without a family and without friends, unable to read or write, 
so that finally, in court, he acknowledges the decree for his execution 
—for a crime in which he did not participate, though he would have 
liked to enjoy a share of its fruits—without knowing what it is all 
about, realizing his fate only when led to his death. 

A large proportion of China’s male surplus is drawn to the cities, 
as the above table of the male ratio in Chinese cities illustrates,®* or 


omplete, [fF works in mines and factories where many die prematurely, as a result 
pirits on [F of unhealthy working conditions and poor nourishment. There have 
lunde 

me .- 35In 1934 and 1935, 1,552 women and 1,298 men were reported as newly mar- 
‘ ng Ot BF tied. Since the bride goes to the home of the groom, and the marriage feast is 
d births — held by the groom's family, it seems likely that the under-reporting that clearly 


took place, referred more generally to marrying women than to marrying men. 


in som 

h ‘ Similarly in Hsiao Chi, women of 15-24 years of age leaving the district were 
ich 100 _ more numerous than women of the same age entering. While the census gave a 
not far [fF total of women in these ages of 1,740, net emigration from these groups totalled 
recul no less than 170 within 4 years, i.¢., nearly ten per cent of the total, or relatively 

gular 

; _ not much less than male emigration in the same age groups. 
exercise The male ratio is excessively high among all overseas Chinese. 
surplus : 57 Cf. FMS II: 
kpected, Mate Ratio 1n Tae Country AND IN NANKING AND 
women Saancnal, By Acg Groups 
es into — C. M. Chiao 
4 for Shanghai Nankin 

surplus 8 8 
a Rural China 1935 1935 

) —_ Age Groups (See note 12) (See note 13) (See note 10) 
109 113 106 
) many b 11g 141 
118 175 150 
Suffice More than 20 103 153 167 
ly, Vol. Both in Shanghai and in Nanking one can clearly see a “migratory excess of 


males” of working ages. 
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been in the recent past two other alternatives for the single male: 
banditry and the army.*8 It is pertinent to calculate the probable tot)! 
of adult single men available as recruits. According to C. M. Chiao’s 
material, already cited, roughly 24 per cent of the rural population 
are men between the ages of 15 and 44, 10 per cent of whom are 
single. Assuming a total rural population of 350 million people for 
China Proper (excluding Manchuria, Jehol and other outlying posses. 
sions), more than 8 million single men would be available as recruits 
As has been shown above, however, in the instance of Chuyung Hsien 
the economic surplus of men is much larger than the statistical surplus, 
so that the figure of 8 million may actually be too small. (The female 
economic surplus has, in the recent past, been absorbed partly by concu. 
binage and prostitution, partly by factory labor.) 

Nor does this figure take into account the large male surplus of 
the cities. The Imperial census of 1910 found for Peking a proportion 
of two men to one woman, and similar figures are available for other 
Chinese cities of the old type.*® This is easily understood from the 
character of the old Chinese city, which primarily was a fortress, j 
which resided the county magistrate, representing the official hierarchy 
of tribute-collectors.4° Here also a garrison was stationed, and wealthy 
landlords, merchants and usurers maintained residences, secure from 
banditry and revolt. Here the arts and crafts flourished, to serve their 
luxurious wants. Because their economic interests were centered in 
the rural economy, however, they never developed into “citizens” of 
the Western kind. They were satisfied with being the only powerfu! 
and rich lobby at the seat of government. Their households employed 
large numbers of male servants and coolies. The ordinary sedan-chair, 
the traditional means of travelling, required no less than three bearers, 
a luxurious chair at least four. Similarly most industrial and shop em- 
ployes were traditionally males. Most of these poor people were unable 
to earn enough to marry and to raise a family. 

Fundamentally different is the modern Chinese city to which rapid 
industrialization has attracted both men and women. In shops and fac- 
tories female employment, in competition with men, has grown rapidly, 
and fundamental changes of Chinese customs and usages are on theit 


38 See article by Olga Lang, “The Good Iron of the New Chinese Army,” 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS, March 1939. 

39 A census of Canton in 1895 showed 337,500 men and 163,000 women. T'oung 
Pao, Vol. VII, p. 58. 

49K. Bloch, ‘“Warlordism: A Transitory Stage in Chinese Government,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLIII, pp. 691 ff. 
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way. In these cities the Chinese have begun to feel themselves a nation, 
by contrast with the foreigners. They have also been deeply influenced 
by Western modes of life, and that influence has extended far beyond 
the upper fringe of society. 

The figures of the 1935 Census of the International Settlement of 
Shanghai demonstrate this. They show that the fertility of Chinese 
women between 15 and 44 years was not much more than half of 
what would have been expected according to sample studies among 
rural population groups. Urbanization and industrialization, even in 
China, seemed to result in reduced population growth. This is confirmed 
by the two annual reports on the vital statistics of Nanking. 

Chuyung Hsien lies close to Nanking. Both for Nanking and for 
Chuyung Hsien fertility of married women has been calculated. As 
we have seen above, the figures for Chuyung Hsien understate fertility, 
since there can be no doubt that a comparatively large total of girl 
babies born has not been reported. The total figure of births was prob- 
ably at least 6 per cent higher than registered. Nevertheless the com- 
parison of the fertility of married women in Nanking and Chuyung 
Hsien illustrates the differing trends of country and city in modern 


China. 


Fertizity or Women, NANKING AND 
Hsien 


Births Reported per 1,000 


Age Group of Married Women in 
Married Women Nanking Chuyung Hsien 
107.7 84" 
169.0 208 
101.2 172 
20.1 62 
Average....... 108.0 150 


C. M. Chiao in his sample study arrived at a figure of 202 births 
per 1,000 married women between the ages of 15 and 44 years. But 
the decrease of the Chinese birth-rate in cities is clearly not only the 
result of conscious birth control, though the huge differences in the 
fertility of married women could scarcely be explained otherwise than 
by widespread birth control. It also follows from a rising marriage 
age, accompanying urbanization. The sample study of 3,100 middle- 
class families in Chekiang yielded the following figures: 


“1In Chuyung Hsien this group comprises also married women between the 
ages of 10 and 15 years; this explains why in this group fertility appears to be 
higher in Nanking than in Chuyung Hsien. 
« 181> 
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been in the recent past two other alternatives for the single male: 
banditry and the army.*® It is pertinent to calculate the probable total 
of adult single men available as recruits. According to C. M. Chiao’s 
material, already cited, roughly 24 per cent of the rural population 
are men between the ages of 15 and 44, 10 per cent of whom are 
single. Assuming a total rural population of 350 million people for 
China Proper (excluding Manchuria, Jehol and other outlying posses. 
sions), more than 8 million single men would be available as recruits, 
As has been shown above, however, in the instance of Chuyung Hsien, 
the economic surplus of men is much larger than the statistical surplus, 
so that the figure of 8 million may actually be too small. (The female 
economic surplus has, in the recent past, been absorbed partly by concu- 
binage and prostitution, partly by factory labor.) 

Nor does this figure take into account the large male surplus of 
the cities. The Imperial census of 1910 found for Peking a proportion 
of two men to one woman, and similar figures are available for other 
Chinese cities of the old type. This is easily understood from the 
character of the old Chinese city, which primarily was a fortress, in 
which resided the county magistrate, representing the official hierarchy 
of tribute-collectors.4 Here also a garrison was stationed, and wealthy 
landlords, merchants and usurers maintained residences, secure from 
banditry and revolt. Here the arts and crafts flourished, to serve their 
luxurious wants. Because their economic interests were centered in 
the rural economy, however, they never developed into “citizens” of 
the Western kind. They were satisfied with being the only powerful 
and rich lobby at the seat of government. Their households employed 
large numbers of male servants and coolies. The ordinary sedan-chair, 
the traditional means of travelling, required no less than three bearers, 
a luxurious chair at least four. Similarly most industrial and shop em- 
ployes were traditionally males. Most of these poor people were unable 
to earn enough to marry and to raise a family. 

Fundamentally different is the modern Chinese city to which rapid 
industrialization has attracted both men and women. In shops and fac- 
tories female employment, in competition with men, has grown rapidly, 
and fundamental changes of Chinese customs and usages are on their 


88 See article by Olga Lang, “The Good Iron of the New Chinese Army,” 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS, March 1939. 
39 A census of Canton in 1895 showed 337,500 men and 163,000 women. T'oung 


Pao, Vol. VII, p. 58. 
40K. Bloch, “Warlordism: A Transitory Stage in Chinese Government,” American 


Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLIII, pp. 691 ff. 
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way. In these cities the Chinese have begun to feel themselves a nation, 
by contrast with the foreigners. They have also been deeply influenced 
by Western modes of life, and that influence has extended far beyond 
the upper fringe of society. 

The figures of the 1935 Census of the International Settlement of 
Shanghai demonstrate this. They show that the fertility of Chinese 
women between 15 and 44 years was not much more than half of 
what would have been expected according to sample studies among 
rural population groups. Urbanization and industrialization, even in 
China, seemed to result in reduced population growth. This is confirmed 
by the two annual reports on the vital statistics of Nanking. 

Chuyung Hsien lies close to Nanking. Both for Nanking and for 
Chuyung Hsien fertility of married women has been calculated. As 
we have seen above, the figures for Chuyung Hsien understate fertility, 
since there can be no doubt that a comparatively large total of girl 
babies born has not been reported. The total figure of births was prob- 
ably at least 6 per cent higher than registered. Nevertheless the com- 
parison of the fertility of married women in Nanking and Chuyung 
Hsien illustrates the differing trends of country and city in modern 


China. 


Fertitity or MarrieD WoMEN, NANKING AND 
Cuuyune Hsten 


Births Reported per 1,000 


Age Group of Married Women in 
Married Women Nanking §Chuyung Hsien 
169.0 208 
01.2 172 
20.1 62 
Average....... 108.0 150 


C. M. Chiao in his sample study arrived at a figure of 202 births 
per 1,000 married women between the ages of 15 and 44 years. But 
the decrease of the Chinese birth-rate in cities is clearly not only the 
result of conscious birth control, though the huge differences in the 
fertility of married women could scarcely be explained otherwise than 
by widespread birth control. It also follows from a rising marriage 
age, accompanying urbanization. The sample study of 3,100 middle- 
class families in Chekiang yielded the following figures: 


“1In Chuyung Hsien this group comprises also married women between the 
ages of 10 and 15 years; this explains why in this group fertility appears to be 


higher in Nanking than in Chuyung Hsien. 
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or WoMEN IN CiTIE8 AND IN VILLAGES 
Married at Age  % in Cities % in Villages 


0.5 
51.0 


43.0 
4.2 
1.3 


The same tendency appears in the following figures: 


PeRcENTAGE OF SINGLE AND WipowED WoMEN 
Age Groups Chuyung Hsien Nanking 
11.2% 

5-6% 

9-6% 

Thus urbanization in China, with the increasing opportunities of. 
fered for gainful employment of women, seems to lead to results com- 
parable with those observed in the West. At the same time, the figures 
of child population in Nanking and Shanghai seem to indicate decreased 
infanticide, although observation by foreigners naturally has been more 
careful there than in the country. Thousands of infants’ bodies found 
each year on the streets of Shanghai have attracted more attention than 
hundreds of thousands of girl babies in Chinese villages. 

This is only a rapid survey of contrasting elements characterizing 
the transition period through which China is moving today. Between 
semi-barbarian birth control through infanticide, reaching far into the 
future by reducing the potential number of the mothers, and modern 
methods of birth control, resulting from woman’s economic emancipa- 
tion and the conscious restriction of family size, there seems to be an 
abyss; yet it is only half an hour’s drive between Nanking and 
Chuyung Hsien. 

New York, December 1938 
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COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GUERILLA WAR IN CHINA 


I. view of the importance of understanding what kind of war 
is now being fought in China, we are planning to print a series of arti- 


cles by experts. In this number we begin the series with a study by an 


established military expert. This has been shown in advance to corre- 
spondents who have special knowledge of the subject, as will be seen 
from the letters that follow. In our September issue we shall print an- 


"other article, which also will be commented on by experts. 


O. L. 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRs: 


Sir: 


As I have recently returned from China, where I made two long 


_ journeys through the area of guerilla warfare, the last one ranging from 


the extreme western flank all the way to Shantung in the east, I very 
much appreciate your letting me see an advance copy of Major Dupuy’s 
article on the principles of guerilla warfare. Major Dupuy has followed 
the sound method of studying the historical precedents as an approach 


to the analysis of the great contemporary guerilla war. 


Having said this, I should add that Major Dupuy analyzes the situa- 
tion from the orthodox military standpoint and ‘that this is not an 


_ orthodox war. The human factor is of paramount importance in any 


war, but in this war it is of preeminent importance. Devotion to nation 
and family, and love of independence, are factors which must be care- 
fully considered. China’s object is to protract the war and to make the 
adventure exorbitantly costly for the Japanese. The main striking force 
will be prepared to accelerate the withdrawal of the Japanese troops 
toward the coast when it begins. Railways are assets only when they tap 
a fertile hinterland. When the hinterland is self sufficient and refuses to 
produce for export, the railways become liabilities. 

Above all, the Chinese have already clearly proved that they have 
not only a power of resistance, but a power of recuperation. They are 
really “going places” under their own power, and unless this is well 
appreciated all over the world, there is a dangerous possibility of mis- 
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judging the situation. It is becoming more and more evident that the 
well thought out plan of a widely dispersed, mobile warfare, regarded 
not as a last and desperate kind of resistance, but as a definite prelude to 
a general offensive against the Japanese main forces, is the solution of 
China’s military problem. From the beginning this was the idea of the 
Eighth Route Army leaders. The idea was welcomed early by General 
Li Tsung-jen of Kuangsi. The Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, who js 
the key figure in China, is now putting his weight entirely behind this 
concept of strategy. The steady development of China, and its move. 
ment in the direction of better understanding and cooperation between 
the various political groups, is the most compelling drama in the world 
today. 

Evans F. Carrson, Captain 
U. S. Marine Corps, 
San Diego, California, 
March 1939 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFatrs: 


Sir: 

Thank you for showing me in advance Major Dupuy’s article on 
guerilla warfare as seen by an expert military mind. Since I have re- 
cently returned from a visit to the Chinese guerillas, I should like to 
make several comments. 

Major Dupuy’s historical references to Napoleonic Spain, Lawrence's 
Arabia, revolutionary Siberia, and the Boers of South Africa clearly 
demonstrate that no two guerilla wars have had precisely the same 
strategy or objectives. Yet he proceeds to judge Chinese guerilla warfare 
on the basis of these precedents. 

One erroneous deduction, it seems to me, is his assertion that “Rail- 
ways will be among the principal targets, if not the principal target, of 
guerilla operations.” It is precisely at that point that the Chinese guerillas 
have broadened the strategy of Lawrence whose plan of railway demoli- 
tion, involving tons of guncotton supplied by the British navy, had a 
twofold objective: to waste the enemy’s money and materials by destroy- 
ing rolling stock, rails, bridges, and war materials, and to force the 
enemy to withdraw troops from other fronts to garrison the railways. 
When the enemy was ultimately weakened by three years of demolition, 
the coup de grace was delivered by British regulars. 

Fundamentally, Chinese strategy is the same—to wear down the 
enemy economically, then employ a regular army (Chiang Kai-shek’s) 
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Comment and Correspondence 

to drive out the Japanese. But railway demolition is a very small part of 
guerilla attrition; necessarily so, because the Chinese have no prodigal 
supply of guncotton. 

The first objective of the Chinese guerillas is to occupy and garrison 
all territory between the Japanese communication lines, and to reorgan- 
ize the village councils. In North China this process is almost complete, 
bringing 70 per cent of the population under control of the guerillas, 
while 30 per cent remain under the Japanese. 

The guerilla territories are then used as weapons for economic sabo- 
tage: (1) the Japanese can collect no taxes; (2) no Japanese goods are 
allowed to enter; (3) no raw materials, especially foods, cotton, wool 
and coal, are exported to Japan; (4) Chinese national currency is legal 
tender among the guerillas whereas Japanese scrip is used along the 
railways, making trade almost impossible; (5) a quarter million Japa- 
nese soldiers are employed in garrisoning the North China railways, 
which produce no profits; and (6) the theft of Japanese rails and tele- 
phone supplies by the guerillas, the derailment of trains, and the occa- 
sional capture of Japanese transport units drain both money and materials. 

Orthodox military men have for some time been criticizing the Chi- 
nese guerillas for their failure to stop Japanese trains; but given their 
present limitation of resources, it is possible that the Chinese have de- 
veloped a strategy equal to that of Lawrence, however different in 
method. In dollars and cents the two plans cannot yet be weighed. 

Major Dupuy devotes an inordinate amount of space to the legal 
status of the guerillas; whether they are or are not “legal belligerents.” 
The point is belabored in a war where the invader denies that he is a 
belligerent and has on occasion violated every duty of a belligerent by 
massacring civilians, executing prisoners, bombing unfortified cities, 
demolishing schools, hospitals and churches. 

If legality must be considered, I can confirm from personal observa- 
tion that both the guerillas and the Chinese Central Armies are taking 
prisoners and treating them well. But the success of guerilla warfare 
will be revealed not by dusty legal volumes, but rather in Japanese eco- 
nomic indices for steel, currency reserves, foreign trade, and industrial 
raw materials. 

Major Dupuy is correct in believing that the effect of guerilla war will 
be slow in appearing. Didn’t Lawrence wait three years before launch- 
ing his counter attack? 


Hapore Hanson 
New York, March 1939 
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Pacific Affairs 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRS: 


Sir: 

In view of current discussions as to the effectiveness of Chinese te. 
sistance and the stability of Japan’s position, your readers may be inter. 
ested in some remarks in the December 1938 issue of Zettschrift fiir 
Geopolitik. The article in question, “Militérische und seelische Krijie 
im Fernen Osten” (“Military and Spiritual Forces in the Far East”), js 
by Dr. Karl Haushofer, one of the editors of the magazine, who js 
known as a careful student of Far Eastern affairs and one of the leading 
supporters of Nazi Germany’s pro-Japanese policy. This was the lead. 
ing article of the issue, and is particularly significant because the Zeit. 
schrift fiir Geopolitik is the organ of the German geopolitical school of 
historical interpretation, which through emphasis on such factors as 
size of population and “need for space” has helped to establish a theoret- 
ical foundation for German expansion abroad. Consequently, Haus- 
hofer’s remarks are in no sense the personal views oi one man, but have 
a much wider significance. 

Haushofer introduces the subject by asking a few questions concern- 
ing Japan’s present position in China and the world in general. He 
inquires whether Japan’s leaders of an older period, 


the Yamagatas, Itos, Katsuras, Togos, Nogis, Oyamas and Okumas 
today would push ahead or sound a warning. Would they find that the 
military forces in the Far East are on all sides set for the attainable or 
the unattainable, that time and space work for or against Japan, that 
the development of the Far Eastern war (hardly any longer to be called 
a “condition of the absence of peace” or an “incident”) is or is not 
serving the prestige of Japan and the extension of its influence in the 
long run? 


He adds significantly: 


That these questions can be raised, that it is precisely one who knows 
Japan well who must raise them, indicates how tremendous the respon- 
sibilities are that, in the development of this “incident,” weigh upon the 
Showa era, the era of “shining peace.” 


Haushofer apparently fears that, in the course of the war in China, 
Japanese policy has escaped from control. Thus, after suggesting the 
desirability of a “continental attitude of mind” rather than an “insular” 
one (neither term is defined), he asks again: 


Has the forceful leap forward in 1937 (which, though unwanted 
from above, began at the Marco Polo Bridge) been led from above 
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Comment and Correspondence 


through world-political initiative marked by a genuine continental spirit, 
or has, on the other hand, an insular attitude from below swept the 
charted continental policy into the paths of chance? 


He then quotes the proverb found in both China and Japan, “He who 
rides on a tiger cannot dismount,” and adds: 


How much more so in the case of one tiger that rides upon another: 


| the violently erupting Japanese national feeling on top of the reawak- 
- ened Chinese national consciousness, which it has aroused. 


What, then, are the possibilities of Japanese conquest in China? To 


' this Haushofer replies: 


We do not believe that a process of conquest and fusion, as under the 


- Mongol Dynasty or under the much more closely related Manchus, can 


be repeated today . . . The 450 millions of China, despite their terrible 


- blood-letting, are too wide awake for this, as are the 360 millions of 
' India who sympathize with them unreservedly. Therefore a compromise 
_ will be unavoidable, but it becomes more difficult from day to day, the 
- more the battle is waged against the only forces in China that can 
guarantee a peaceful issue. (Italics in the original.) 


Haushofer does not by any means say that Japan has suffered a mili- 


_ tary defeat. On the contrary, he declares that Japan’s land, sea and air 
_ operations have surprised critics. As he states it, the chief military opera- 
| tions are over, but much else remains: 


Now, however, the leadership faces the task of restoring the overrun 


_ land and people. In Tokyo it is understood that this is not to be achieved 
through any borrowed or self-developed technique alone, but only 
through Geist und Gemiit (spirit and soul), through feeling one’s way 
_ into a strange national element, a national soul that is infinitely more 
_ friendly toward that of Japan thin is suspected by many who super- 
- ficially look at racial maps of the Far East—a soul with a deeply 
_ wounded ancient national pride, that has reawakened with a force that 
_ was unexpected even in Japan. 


He sums up his remarks in these words: 


In military campaigns up to now, nothing has been amiss anywhere 


_ that we have been able to observe Japanese closely in battle. There re- 


mains the difficulty of the political organization, through culture and 


economics, of the victory already won in space, of the establishment of 
' tenable political objectives through statecraft, of care for a successful 


“winning of the peace.” 


_ Though Haushofer’s article provides a rich basis for discussion of 
_ German Far Eastern policy, it is necessary here only to point out that 
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it does not signify any wavering on Germany’s part in its alliance with 
Japan. Since German policy today is based upon expansion and expap. 
sion requires allies, the Berlin-Tokyo axis is to be regarded as fixed, 

Germany may, however, occasionally express disapproval or fear o! 
specific lines of Japanese action, and that is the case here. Haushofer js 
clearly disturbed at the course of the war in China. Though he speaks, 
at the end, of the military part of the war as being over, he is careful, 
at the beginning, to state explicitly that he is discussing “the Far Eastern 
war,” not a “condition of the absence of peace” or an “incident.” He is 
furthermore afraid that Japan will attempt the conquest of all China, 
a policy which he plainly declares to be impossible. In opposition to this 
he urges that “a compromise will be unavoidable” and suggests the 
adoption of “tenable political objectives.” 

Equally significant is the fact that, though guerilla warfare is nowhere 
mentioned, it is apparently referred to in the paragraphs on “feeling 
one’s way into a strange national element” and on “the difficulty of the 
political organization, through culture and economics, of the victory 
already won in space.” The phrases are curiously formed, but the essen- 
tial meaning emerges: Japan controls a large part of China in a nominal 
sense, but is not yet able really to control it politically or economically. 
This is but a manner of hinting at the presence and successful operation 


of guerilla fighters, just as Haushofer’s emphasis on “winning the peace” 
simply indicates that it is really the war which is yet to be won. 


Lawrence K. Rostncer 
New York, March 1939 


NEW ZEALAND’S SECURITY IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRS: 


Sir: 


Since your March issue the case of those who plead inaction on 
grounds of British Commonwealth “defenselessness” against Japan 
might seem to have been strengthened by recent Japanese moves. First, 
the occupation of Hainan, followed by seizure of the Spratly Islands, 
provides Japan with excellent potential air and naval bases against the 
Philippines, Borneo, Netherlands India and British Malaya. Secondly, 
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Comment and Correspondence 
Navy Minister Yonai announced on March 6 that the new naval pro- 


» gram was “aimed at making the Japanese navy supreme in the western 
Pacific and that the United States and British naval expansion was being 
' taken into account.” These moves certainly strengthen Japan’s striking 


power in the western Pacific. But when examined in relation to the 


total military and political situation in the Far East they bear a very 
different significance. 


The immediate security of Australia and New Zealand from actual 


- attack and from severance of vital trade communications depends on 
Singapore. The effectiveness of Singapore now in turn depends on the 
| nature of a possible Japanese advance. As you rightly emphasize, the 
actual subjection even of Singapore and Netherlands India would re- 


: quire large military forces, no matter how superior might be Japan’s 
' naval power. Any such threat to Singapore would be countered by the 


_ immediate dispatch of reinforcements from Australia’s already formi- 
- dable air force and small but well-trained army. To undertake even this 


venture Japan would have to abandon the South China campaign. 


' Given the present concentration of Japan’s best troops on a tense 


- Manchurian-Russian border as a fixed factor in Japanese policy, and 


" Japan’s increasing military difficulties in China, any immediate attempt 
_ to “conquer” Australia proper would be suicidal. 


There is an alternative, however, which was discussed at some length 
by Commander Rawson: a roving naval attack on south Pacific trade 


- routes, shipping and key ports, aimed at paralyzing British and Dutch 
" centers of resistance. Admittedly such a tactic is in the program of the 
_ Japanese “navalist school” of Pacific expansion. Commander Rawson 
_ thinks the fact that the Japanese navy would have nine or ten capital 
_ ships at its disposal, whereas at present there are no British battleships 
based at Singapore, is decisive for the successful outcome of such 
- strategy. No final answer can be given, simply because there are so 


many unknowns in the picture. If the maneuver begins soon Britain 
may find it difficult to release the capital ships needed for adequate sup- 
plementing of the not inconsiderable striking power of the present com- 
bined British forces in the Pacific. But by 1940 there will be four new 
35,000 ton battleships completed, in addition to the King George V, 
already launched. In the suggested emergency several capital ships could 
then be sent out to Pacific waters, even allowing for a permanent crisis, 
and perhaps actual hostilities, in the Mediterranean and home waters. 

Commander Rawson also attaches great weight to the destructive 
power of Japanese bombing raids on key strategic and industrial centers. 
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But such effectiveness in turn depends very largely on Japan’s ability to 
seize and hold, with unbroken communication lines, suitable bases. 
As far as Australia’s vulnerability is concerned these would have to be 
found somewhere in south-east Netherlands India or New Guinea. 
Given Australia’s present air strength of over 200 first-line planes (and 
mass production plants now beginning operation) and the raiding capac. 
ity of cruisers and aircraft carriers for attack on such Japanese bases, 
one may well doubt whether Japanese air strategy would demoraliz 
Australian resistance. 

Omission, however, of the political consequences of a possible Japanese 
drive to the south is, I think, the real weakness of Commander Raw. 
son’s analysis. Anglo-American cooperation in the early stages of the 
present war on China admittedly was not much in evidence. But Japanese 
naval expansion, involving as it must direct attack on Borneo and 
Malaya if not the Philippines, would almost certainly compel the 
United States to join Britain in naval resistance. Apart from the vital 
effect of such a Japanese move on the whole Pacific balance of power, 
the United States could not tolerate the loss of access to essential sup. 
plies of the raw rubber, tin and other minerals drawn from Malaya and 
Netherlands India. 

None of these considerations, however, can bring any settled peace of 


mind to Australians confronted with Japan’s present southward thrust. 
On the contrary they serve only to strengthen the conviction long enter- 
tained by the present Labor Government of New Zealand that to toler- 


ate aggression, whether on grounds of “defenselessness,” “appeasement” 
or “isolationism,” merely hastens the day when the aggressor, enor- 
mously strengthened strategically at least in the meantime—will have 
to be resisted in sheer self-preservation by those who are threatened. At 
Geneva, repeatedly, as at the Brussels Conference, New Zealand’s rep- 
resentative has strongly urged collective diplomatic and economic action 
to restrain Japanese aggression. The ultimate effectiveness of such action, 
in cooperation with the United States, is not disputed by any serious 
student of Japan’s present economic and military situation. 

In 1937-38 any imposition of sanctions, together with the securing of 
“parallel” action by the United States, clearly depended on the willing- 
ness of the British Government to give a lead. The lead was not given. 
One justification for the conciliatory policy adopted toward Japan dur- 
ing the first year at least of hostilities was fear of Japanese military 
reprisals in the absence of a strong British fleet in the Pacific. If the 
above analysis is at all accurate it is extremely doubtful whether Japan 
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auld have risked any more arbitrary interference with British rights 
in the Far East than it has already. The significant feature of the argu- 
ment is surely that the Mediterranean crisis, which kept British battle- 
ships away from Singapore, was the direct outcome of British refusal to 
concert firm measures against both Italian aggression in Ethiopia and 
the Italian-German invasion of Spain. 

It is not yet too late to profit from past mistakes. Already in the 
United States public feeling and Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s plea 
aiter the bombings of Canton last summer have ended the export of 
aircraft to Japan. Much more important is the movement, gathering 
strength throughout the country as well as in Congress, for a Govern- 
ment embargo on all war materials to Japan. At this time the most sub- 
santial contribution to Australian and New Zealand security and to 
the future peace of the Pacific would be a clear lead by the British Gov- 
ernment for the severance of diplomatic and trade relations with Japan 
on the part of the members of the British Commonwealth, France, the 


Netherlands and the United States. 
Ian F. G. MILNer 


New York, March 1939 


AGRARIAN TENDENCIES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRS: 
Sir: 


In your December, 1938, issue you published a letter from the Com- 
pania General de Tabacos de Filipinas, taking issue with some facts 
appearing in my article, “Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines,” in 
your issue of March, 1938. 

First, let me point out that my article dealt with tendencies of agrarian 
development in the Islands and that only in passing did I make some 
references to the holdings of Tabacalera. I did not charge them with 
running a cantina on their holdings at which they exacted usurious 
rates, nor did I refer to them specifically in describing the feudal prac- 
tices which are prevalent in many agrarian regions of the Philippines. 

As to the specific facts which I cited and which Tabacalera seek to 
dispute: I referred to the Hacienda Luisita as “comprising 24,000 
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hectares, mostly sugar lands.” Tabacalera now contends that the estat. 
is only 10,392 hectares, of which 7,200 are devoted to the cultivation of 
sugar cane. My figure is based on a report of the Department of Labor, 
which completed a special investigation of the land relationships in this 
area in June, 1936. On checking further into the figures, I found tha 
the Provincial Treasurer of Tarlac in December, 1938, reported the 
Luisita estate at over 21,000 hectares and also reported additional 
scattered holdings by Tabacalera in the province of Tarlac. The De. 
partment of Labor, the Provincial Treasurer, Tabacalera and the Depan. 
ment of Internal Revenue should be able to settle this controversy among 
themselves. 

Again using as my authority the Department of Labor report of June, 
1936, I gave wages of workers on the Tabacalera sugar fields at 3 
centavos a day. Tabacalera now proudly contends in its letter dated 
August 9, 1938, that wages vary from 50 to 70 centavos a day. During 
my recent visit to the Philippines I had occasion to investigate labor 
conditions on the sugar estates at Tarlac. In the fall of 1938, wages were 
as follows: women, 50 centavos for an 11-hour day; men, 60 centavos 
for an 11-hour day; plowhand, 70 centavos; children, from 35 to 40 
centavos for an 11-hour day. Wages in the central ranged from 30 to 
go pesos a month, depending on the type of labor. I further discovered 
that during the last two years wages had increased, not because of the 
paternalism of the company, but because of the nation-wide movement 
for a higher minimum wage, which had been encouraged by President 
Quezon’s enlightened attitude on labor problems. In any case, the wages 
now paid on the Tabacalera estate are still much below the minimum 
wage of one peso daily, which now prevails in the Government enter- 
prises and in a growing number of private undertakings. In Govern- 
ment enterprises minimum wages are now being raised to 1.25 pesos 
daily and legislation is being considered to establish the one-peso mini- 
mum throughout Philippine industry and large-scale agriculture. 

The Tabacalera spokesman denies that the Company holds a monop- 
oly in tobacco. “Our purchases of tobacco,” he writes, “are made in 
competition with several other buyers for export, resale or for cigar 
factories.” While it may be technically true that the system of buying 
is competitive, there is no doubt that Tabacalera does have the monop- 
oly on the tobacco crop. This is common knowledge in the Philippines 
and I am surprised that the Company spokesman should attempt to 
deny it. In his report of August 11, 1936 (“Remedial Measures Sought 
for the Tobacco Industry”), Governor Fort. M. Bulan of Isabela, the 
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chief tobacco-producing province, showed how this monopoly main- 
tained itself by means of advances to the planters and by the ownership 
of practically all warehouses. He recounted how the large buyers were 
able to disrupt the cooperative associations which the planters attempted 
to establish in 1932 and 1935, by appointing as agents members of the 
associations, by offering lower prices for the crops of the association 
members or by refusing entirely to buy these crops. Governor Bulan 
reports the daily wage-equivalent of a tobacco planter and his family at 
21 centavos a day, from which must be deducted interest and wear and 
tear on the implements and land, and the cost of the seedlings. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that Tabacalera owns 15,000 hectares 
in Isabela province, and that its two sugar centrals (Bais and Tarlac, 
with a combined daily capacity of 9,500 tons) are among the largest in 
the Philippines. While Tabacalera may not be the greatest of the 
monopolies operating in the Islands, it certainly holds an important 
position among them. 

In any case, the Tabacalera contentions do not contradict the main 
point which I attempted to prove in that portion of the article where 
the references were made to their holdings: “The establishment of 
centrals on Luzon has been accompanied by the concentration of land 
ownership and the emergence of large landed proprietors closely asso- 


ciated with the central.” 
James S. ALLEN 


New York, February 15, 1939 


RELATIONS OF CHINA AND JAPAN 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRS: 
Sir: 


In his review of Relations de la Chine et du Japon,) Mr. Jones dis- 
putes my characterization of the “friendly” policy of Japan toward 
China between 1874 and 1889; but the fact is that there were no hos- 
tilities during this period. He also assumes that I gave the year 1905 as 
the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War; whereas the fact is that I 
referred to 1905 because that was the year of climax. Another misinter- 
pretation is the assumption that the French word commandait means 


1See below, pp. 205-206. 
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Pacific Affair; 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance compelled Japanese intervention in th: 
World War. The French word means “‘to direct,” as well as “to compel,” 
Compare the expression les leviers de commande. 

Mr. Jones stretches what I said about Japanese shipping to make j: 
apply to competition with British and American shipping; but the sub. 
ject of the book is relations between China and Japan. 

In criticizing my interpretation, Mr. Jones himself underestimates 
Fascist influence in China and emphasizes, instead, the influence 0 
Communism. That Fascist tenets have affected the Chinese Nationalis; 
Government is, however, the opinion of M. Escarra, advisor to the 
Chinese Government and a weighty authority. See his recent book, 
L’honorable paix japonaise, also H. H. K‘ung’s speech in Berlin, July o, 
1937. As for Russian-Communist influence, let me point out again that 
my book is about Japan and China, not about the U.S.S.R. and China, 
In the particular question of agrarian reform, I did not “underestimate,” 
but merely pointed out that the movement is not well known. 

As for the closing of the sea-routes—the situation today bears out 
what I wrote a year ago. Similarly my reticence about both the Yunnan 
railway and the Turkistan route is justified by the fact that it was then 
already plain that if France did not curtail transport, the Japanese would 
bomb the railway; while the Turkistan route has, as I said, proved in- 


adequate for large-scale supply. I did not say that nothing could be 
supplied through Turkistan. 

I appreciate the corrections of the slips and printer’s errors and errors 
of transcription with regard to Ieyasu, the date 1847, which should be 
1874, and the name of Mr. Wakasaki where Mr. Wakatsuki was meant. 


Rocer Lévy 
Princeton, December 1938 


WOULD CANADA SUPPORT BRITAIN? 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRS: 


Sir: 

Soon after its publication I read Professor F. R. Scott’s Canada Today 
with the keen interest one feels in anything he has to say. I have now 
had the opportunity of checking my own impressions of the book with 
Mr. Ian F. G. Milner’s sympathetic review in the March number of 
Paciric Arrarrs. With much that Mr. Milner says I find myself in 
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thorough agreement. Every one familiar with Professor Scott’s writings 
knows that he is a man of wide knowledge and usually sound judgment, 
and that he has, as Mr. Milner says, “the gift of condensed and lucid 
statement coupled with a power of pithy characterization.” If one must 
quarrel with his point of view it is that he does not, or so it seems to 
me, always succeed in being as objective as it is, presumably, his wish to 
be. His opinions, clear and concise and expressive as they are, are still the 
opinions of Professor Scott, and not necessarily also the opinions of any 
large body of Canadians. And it is just because I do not believe that in 
this book he speaks for more than a comparatively few of his fellow- 
countrymen that I venture to put in a mild demurrer. 

Professor Scott, as Mr. Milner says, is a member of the National Coun- 
cil of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. A not unfair in- 
dication of the strength of C.C.F. sentiment in Canada is the fact that 
there are at present six members of that party in the Canadian House 
of Commons, out of a total membership of 245. In a debate on foreign 
policy recently, Mr. Woodsworth, the leader of the C.C.F., expressed 
in almost identical language the views of Professor Scott as to the sup- 
posedly dangerous results of Canada becoming involved in any war 
entered into by the British Government. The leaders of the two major 
parties, Mr. Mackenzie King and Dr. Manion, representing an over- 
whelming proportion of the people of Canada, did not share Mr. Woods- 
worth’s alarm. They, on the other hand, made it abundantly clear that 
Canada would stand with Great Britain and the other Dominions in 
resisting the aggressive designs of the dictatorships. 

Mr. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice in the Dominion Cabinet, 
who probably more than any other man represents French-Canadian 
opinion, was if anything even more emphatic than Mr. King or Dr. 
Manion in insisting that Canada could not remain neutral in a war 
involving other parts of the British Commonwealth. “Canadians,” he 
said, “would not tolerate the necessary implications of neutrality, seizure 
of her ships, internment of her soldiers and sailors, and in reality 
separation from the Empire.” 

A few days ago a similar debate on foreign policy took place in the 
legislature of Ontario, the largest and most influential province of the 
Dominion. The debate resulted in the unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion “in support of any action which it may be necessary for the Imperial 
government to take,” and expressing the view that the Dominion should 
have power to “mobilize the wealth and manpower of Canada in de- 
fence of our free institutions.” Sentiment in the French province of 
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Quebec has so far taken the form of demanding that conscription should 
not be applied in Canada, and that is rather like tilting at a windmill 
as both Mr. King and Dr. Manion are in complete agreement with 
Mr. Chamberlain that conscription is not an acceptable policy. 
Canadian isolation from the rest of the Commonwealth has, I believe. 
very little support anywhere in Canada. No government, Dominion o; 
Provincial, advocates anything of the kind; and in its only logical mean. 
ing, separation from the Commonwealth, it is not the policy of any 
Canadian political party. As a sentiment it is confined to a few indi. 
viduals. Nor can one feel that what Mr. Milner describes as Professo; 
Scott’s “pithy characterization” of the feeling of Canadians towards the 
British Commonwealth and the United States respectively—“the Com. 
monwealth provides the Sunday religion, North America the week. 
day habits, of Canadians,” is a particularly happy or just aphorism. 


Lawrence J. Burpee 
Ottawa, March 1939 
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Nippon Koxkasuuct No Hartren (Evolution of Japanese Na- 
tionalism). By Dr. Tetsuji Kada. Tokyo: Keio Shobo. 1938. pp. 
ix + 390. ¥1.80. 


| nationalism, as one of the influences in the nation’s 
political and economic life, has had an important bearing on the shap- 
ing of Japan’s Continental policy. In a considerable number of books 
this subject has been dealt with, but unfortunately few of them have 
been free from such wartime shortcomings as hasty writing, dogmatic 
treatment and self-complacence. The present book stands out as almost 
the first contemporary attempt at an objective historical approach. Al- 
though by no means a big ambitious study, it is well-balanced and 
fairly comprehensive, describing how nationalism was born in Japan, 
how it has since evolved and what factors underlie its recent remarkable 
resurgence and multiplied force. The author dispassionately reflects on 
the turbulent current of political thought that has run through Japan 
since the Meiji Restoration of 1868, and offers many a suggestion as to 
the basic attitude with which the nation is to face the difficult problems 
that lie before it. 

The 1868 Restoration, marking the end of the feudalistic social 
system in Japan, was brought about by two major factors; first, the 
collapse of agrarian economy resulting from the feudalistic exploitation, 
coupled with the increased importance of commercial capital accumu- 
lated among city merchants, and second, the ruthless onslaught of West- 
ern capitalism against feudalistic Japan under the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
The first task under the Restoration was to bring the country up to the 
level of Western nations as far and as speedily as possible. The result 
was a wholesale importation of Western civilization, which inevitably 
involved certain evil effects. The first emergence of ultra-nationalism was 
a reaction to this tendency. 

Almost simultaneously, a “people’s rights” movement began to gain 
strength against the bureaucratic tendency of the Government, which 
was monopolistically dominated by the Satsuma and Choshu factions. 
Those Government leaders naturally preferred the Prussian type of state 
powers and suppressed the popular movement; though they firmly ad- 
hered to their policy of speedy Wecternization and followed weak- 
kneed policies towards the Western Powers. Against these trends arose 
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a new school of what the author terms “progressive” nationalism. }; 
attributes its rise to the fact that by about 18g0 the manufacturing jp. 
dustries in Japan had developed enough to demand protection agains 
foreign competition. The Three-Power Intervention that followed the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 rallied support for Japanese nationalism, 
and thus was born another school of nationalism which he calls “Nip 
ponism.” Its aim was to arouse a national consciousness of Japan’s destiny 
on the Asiatic Continent. This movement encountered a formidable 
obstacle in Japan’s then steadily growing capitalism. The progressive 
elements, who believed the growth of capitalism to be the major pre- 
requisite to Japan’s national development, got the upper hand and 
checked the new-born “Nipponism.” 

Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) restored and 
more deeply impressed upon the Japanese the idea of a national destiny 
on the Asiatic mainland; but Japan still had to exert every effort to 
reach the Western level of national development. Britain, then Japan's 
ally, was naturally chosen as a model. To be the “Britain of the Orient” 
was the goal of national aspiration. Every effort was made to do away 
with any obstacle that stood in the way of capitalistic development, and 
the liberal tendency became more conspicuous in national life. 

With the World War, the allied Powers’ propaganda for democracy 
found favorable conditions prevailing in Japan, where the political 
parties had rallied enough force to shake the dominant military- 
bureaucrat combination. During this period Japan had its first Cabinet 
based on a political party. The war boom brought higher costs of living 
and a wave of labor disputes. The working masses were awakened to 
such political consciousness as had never been witnessed before. Both 
the democratic and labor movements gathered momentum. Toward the 
end of the War, socialism first began to influence these movements, as 
the result of the Russian and Chinese Revolutions. The socialist group 
bitterly criticized the advocates of democracy, and finally won the day. 
All schools of socialism were introduced to the Japanese public, but 
Marxism alone survived as a practical political movement. With the 
development of the Bolshevik Revolution, Dr. Kada points out, Rus- 
sian Communism gained in influence over all social movements and po- 
litical thinking during the decade after 1923. This created the trouble- 
some “thought problem” of the time. 

Dr. Kada then turns to the first revival of nationalism, represented 
by the reactionary nationalist groups, in the midst of this period when 
the Marxist movement was at its zenith. In his view, what distinguished 
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this new nationalist force was that it gave serious consideration to 
concrete steps to realize its objectives, the earlier schools of nationalism 
having hardly gone beyond abstract theory. Kazuteru Kita and Seikyo 
Gondo were the two outstanding thinkers of this movement. The 
former advanced practical programs in his famous Nippon Kaizo Hoan 
Taiko (Outlines of a Program for the Reconstruction of Japan), while 
the latter elaborated his theory of national reconstruction in his Jichi- 
mimpan (People’s Code of Autonomy), both published in 1919. Kita’s 
program for national reconstruction included a detailed argument for 
Japan’s need for expansion abroad. Gondo based his theory on an agri- 
cultural society. Both books were Bibles of the nationalist groups for 
the years that followed, especially Kita’s. 

The author then traces the successive emergence of advocates of 
“intensive” nationalism, agrarian nationalism, state socialism and the 
more positive and progressive nationalism that began to flourish after 
the Manchurian Incident of 1931, up to the present “Renovationist” 
group. He notes that these later schools all placed emphasis on national 
economic programs as well as social reform and that they were an out- 
growth of Japan’s internal and international situations after the World 
War, reflecting the social unrest caused by the world depression and the 
mounting tension in Sino-Japanese relations which was created by the 
anti-Japanese movement and which later led to the Manchurian Inci- 
dent. He tersely summarizes the position of the political parties in this 
period by stating that they, no longer able to maintain their liberalistic 
stand, had completely lost sight of any guiding principles of their own. 
In his opinion, the underlying cause of this tendency was the high de- 
gree of monopoly economy which had by that time developed in 
Japanese economic life. Since free competition was now possible only 
under this economic system, party politics came to be regarded as an 
inefficient political form of free competition. Indeed it was the tragedy 
of party politics in Japan that the parliamentary system—a_ product 
of liberal capitalism—had been brought into being at a time when 
the capitalist system had already reached the stage of monopoly. 

The latest form of nationalist movement—the “Renovationist” school— 
derived its origin from the military group. As in other countries, the 
decline of the middle class has spurred the nationalist movement. Dr. 
Kada points out that the majority of officers in the Japanese fighting 
services belong to this class, just as the lower ranks come from the 
rural community. The decline of the class to which they belong and 
the growing international tension drove home to these officers of the 
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middle and lower ranks the acuteness of the situation. On top of this 
the “corruption” of the political parties and the “privileged classes” 
made the internal situation appear alarming to them, and these senti. 
ments were widely shared by the victims of urban and rural depression, 
The “Renovationist” movement, aiming to reform the country’s political 
and economic life, was bound to gain the sympathy of these people. 

The author concisely deals with religion—Buddhism and Christianity 
—and the nationalist movements, especially in their early stages, and 
also discusses the effect of Western thought in molding modern Japan, 
In the midst of the present outburst of nationalist sentiments he rightly 
recalls the progressive attitude of leaders of the Meiji period toward 
Western civilization and thoughts, and stresses the necessity at this 
particular moment of re-examining them in relation to the future course 
of the present nationalist tendencies. 

In Part II Dr. Kada makes a historical survey of the positions in 
Japanese politics of the bureaucrats, the political parties, the capitalists 
and the military group. He points out that the aggravation of interna. 
tional tension and the growing need for national expansion have been 
mainly responsible for bringing about the increased importance of 
the military group. As the propelling force of the more recent nationalist 
movement, their demands are not confined to the strengthening of 
armaments but extend to many social reforms and the renovation of 
national life from the viewpoint of “National defense in the broader 
sense,” meaning the stabilization of the people’s life. This, he points 
out, responds to the social awakening of the masses in Japan. 

After reviewing the conspicuous political and social trends in Japan 
as reflected in a series of “incidents” in the past several years, the 
author sees two main factors in them: Japan’s expansion abroad, and 
the stabilization of the nation’s livelihood. Japan has already paid dearly 
for them, in the assassination of a number of political leaders. In the 
opinion of this author, it is likely that more sacrifices will be demanded 
in the course of future efforts to tackle these questions. He also traces 
the development of Japan’s Continental policy from its very beginning, 
vis-a-vis the international situation and particularly the Far Eastern 
policies of the Western Powers. He devotes considerable space to a 
comparison between the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 and the present 
Sino-Japanese conflict. This seems a little too long and somewhat out 
of place, though it gives a highly informative interpretation. 

Part III comprises more than a score of short articles dealing with 
various questions, political, economic and social, of the last few years. 
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They range from “Japanese Views on the Westerners, Past and Present” 


to “Contemporary Views of the Military Group” and “The Mental 
Attitude of the National United Front.” Throughout these articles may 


be observed his objective criticism of the trends of the times, full of his 
sincere warning that no amount of mere emotional haranguing would 
promote the cause of the nationalist movement. He stresses the point 
that it must be fully subjected to dispassionate criticism and scientific 
scrutiny before it can hope to be a complete system of thought upon 
which could safely be based fundamental political and economic 
changes. Dr. Kada, who was instrumental in introducing Guild Social- 
ism to Japan nearly two decades ago, is in no sense a nationalist himself 
nor can he be regarded as particularly sympathetic toward the nationalist 
cause. However, the present work is notably as free from cynical criti- 
cism as it is from emotional advocacy of the nationalist cause. Dr. Kada 
has demonstrated an attitude which is sorely required at this crucial 
moment from students of social science. 
Nacanaru Yasuo 


New York, March 1939 


Eprror1aL Jortines. By Inazo Nitobé. 2 Vols. Tokyo: Hoku- 
seido. 1938. 


; two artistic volumes contain several hundred brief 
meditations penned during the last three years of his life by one of the 
most elevated and brilliant personalities modern Japan has produced. 
That they were often written under pressure, for the English section of 
the daily Osaka Mainichi, does not appear in their cameo-like finish. 
They range over many fields of human interest, but perhaps the most 
frequently recurring themes are personal conduct, international relations 
and literature. While not to be compared for weight and scholarship with 
his well-known Bushido and The Japanese Nation, these fragments con- 
tain interesting revelations of a cosmopolitan Japanese spirit. 

Successively a student in America and Europe, a teacher and ad- 
ministrator in Japanese universities, and assistant secretary-general of 
the League of Nations from 1920 to 1927, Dr. Nitobé’s mind was en- 
riched by all the realms through which it coursed. He was always an 
internationalist but none the less a patriot, for, as he wrote: 


The antithesis of patriotism is not internationalism or even cosmo- 
politanism, but Chauvinism. Internationalism is the extension of patri- 
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otism. If you love your country, you must needs love other countries 
without which your own country cannot exist and loses its raison d’étre 
If you love the world, you must, perforce, love best that part of it which 
is nearest to you. 

He is a poor patriot who would glorify his country by making he; 
the enemy of other nations. Equally poor is the patriot who can find no 
fault with his own country; for a self-righteous nation can never improve, 


His faith in the League of Nations survived Japan’s withdrawal. (0; 
April 6, 1933, he wrote: 


A New York correspondent has recently said that the Liberals of Ger. 
many lay the rise of Hitler to the victor nations, whose treatment of the 
country the whole population resents. To the disinterested outsider the 
present situation looks very much like a “logical outcome of foreign 
persecution.” 

The world may yet learn what an unwise thing the states belonging 
to the League have done in their gross ignorance of the situation in the 
Far East (Manchuria). 

Much as I stand for the principle of the League, I regret that a grave 
mistake and wrong were committed by it. It has evidently forgotten it js 
a political and not a legal institution. Its policies should be guided by 
political wisdom and not by a narrow and technical construction of the 
Covenant. 

But the League will learn, and as it learns it will grow stronger. 


On June 20, he added: “Our denial of the League’s authority does not 
diminish its utility and importance.” 

He defended Japan’s course in the Manchurian affair of 1931, but he 
pled for the Open Door there. 


There is every evidence that Manchuria will in a few decades be one 
of the greatest melting pots of the nations. Evidence of this hits us in 
the face wherever we go in that country. 

Here lies the need of “the Open Door” for capital and its agencies. 

Unless the doors are opened wide, the pot will never boil, its con- 
tents will never melt and mingle, and the land will freeze as it has frozen 
for centuries. 


Dr. Nitobé evinces sincere admiration for the Chinese people: 


We meet among the people of China men of the greatest parts—of 
towering intellect, profound spiritual insight, of lofty moral character. 
The race is virile and versatile. It is genial and ingenuous. It is hardy 
and hardworking. What may not a people like this accomplish—if only 
they unite in a common task? 


One of the latest comments, in September, 1933, ventures this forecast 
of Hitler’s regime: 
« 202» 
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According to a report in a newspaper, Hitler is a great admirer of 
Cromwell. We can all see superficial resemblances between the actions of 


the two men... . 
In a couple of decades, if not sooner, shall we not witness the same 


event in Germany that followed the English Commonwealth after the 


Protectorate—the Glorious Revolution of 1688? 
Ga.en M. FIsHER 


San Francisco, September, 1938 


Tue DevetopMent oF Japan. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Fourth Edition with New Material. New York: Macmillan. 1938. 


$2.50. 


te book of 250 pages, originally published in 1918 and once 
more brought up to date, is an effort “to present a summary of the 
development of the nation, its people, its civilization, and its problems 
and policies, which will give the essential facts and at the same tim 
be of sufficient brevity to be covered in the six weeks usually assigzied 
to Japan in the average course on the Far East.” It achieves this task 
with rare impartiality. In Great Britain there are unfortunately few 
courses yet in existence for which it can be used as a text, but it can 
be recommended to anyone who is beginning his studies on the sub- 
ject and who has not the time to tackle Sansom and Murdoch. 

While not free from a number of common Western misconceptions 
of Japan, the book is unusual in its emphasis on our need to study 
Old Japan, the curious originality of its people, the relatively high 
standards of its traditional way of living except in time of famine or 
trade depression, the peculiar Japanese conceptions of “loyalty” and the 
fulfillment as well as the breaking of promises. The short bibliography 
is useful, but it is surprising to find that the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
which was founded in 1872, only four years after the Meiji Restoration, 
is credited with an output of 20, instead of 65 volumes. 

N. SKENE SMITH 
Birmingham, England, January 1939 


Tue JAPANESE CanapiAns. By Charles H. Young and Helen R. Y. 
Reid; with a Second Part on OrtenTAL StTanpaARps oF Livine, by 
W. A. Carothers. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1938. 


pp. xxx + 395. lil., maps. $2.25. 


ys two studies included in this volume complement each 
other. One was initiated as part of the international research program 
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of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The first and larger section results 
from the interest of the Canadian National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene in the foreign-born, an interest which a few years ago brough: 
forth an exceedingly interesting volume by the same authors on Tie 
Ukrainian Canadians. It is a general survey, with a brief history o; 
Japanese migration to Canada and an appraisal of various proposals for 
dealing with unsolved problems in the relations between Japanese and 
White-Canadians. 

The situation which creates these problems and keeps them alive 
is similar to that in the United States—with the important difference 
that under the Gentlemen’s Agreement between the Dominion and 
Japan a small trickle of immigration continues, emphasizing the foreign 
element in a population group which, as a whole, has shown its assimil. 
ability. This connection with a foreign country and a foreign culture is, 
in fact, the only genuine source of trouble; no reasonable people in 
Canada pretend that citizens of Japanese descent are undesirable on 
grounds of inherited group characteristics. 

As in other countries, the objection to residents of the Japanese race 
arises in the main from the fact that they tend to congregate in closed 
communities instead of distributing themselves over the land. However, 
when neither in Canada nor in Continental United States even those 
of the third generation of American residence follow the advice to better 
themselves by moving from the base of their cultural and racial affinity, 
it would seem that the matter is not so simple. Perhaps it takes more 
than three generations for members of an ethnic group with a fully 
developed culture of its own to feel happy as individuals, if cut loose 
from it; perhaps the very forces that make racial decentralization desir- 
able in the interest of individual success and happiness actually militate 
against the psychological practicability of such a movement by in- 
creasing fear. 

The study also shows that anti-Japanese feeling is constantly being 
re-inflamed by a repetitive process: as soon as one vocational oppor- 
tunity is stopped for the members of that group, their ambition leads 
them to concentrate effort upon another until that also is proscribed. 

The same peculiar situation gives a semblance of substance to the 
charge that Oriental residents undermine the standard of living. While 
it is true that most of them come from poor sections and poor classes 
in their respective home countries, the point to remember is that they 
have come away from conditions which would be intolerable to Ameri- 
can workers because they also found them intolerable. Neither Chinese 
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N results J nor Japanese are in the habit of refusing better conditions of life and 
Mental I labor; if they do not attain them, surely the fault lies with those who 
brought J persistently refuse them not only the opportunity to rise from the lower 
on The to the better paid occupations, but also the opportunity of organizing 
Story of for better terms in the more humble occupations. 


Limitation of the range of employment is the only real handicap of 
the Canadian of Oriental ancestry. There are, of course, those who sup- 
port their families overseas; but each year, as more of the first gen- 
eration of immigrants die out this cause of wretched living conditions 
| diminishes. The adoption of Western food standards, in fact, is rather 
: rapid, considering how conservative most people are in the matter of 
| diet. The Japanese, who bear the brunt of anti-Oriental feeling, actually 
assimilate more rapidly to Western standards than do the Chinese— 
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lture is, JF chiefly because they are the younger group and, through their children, 
ople in JB have more direct contacts with Western life. 

able on These Canadian studies again show that the subject of Oriental im- 


migration and assimilation in North America is far from being settled; 
and that a just and generous treatment of their Oriental minorities is 
' one of the tangible contributions which Canada and the United States 
' can make to the appeasement of international conflict in the Pacific. 
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: iis RELATIONS DE LA CHINE ET DU Japon. By R. Lévy. Centre d’Etudes 

ca de Politique Etrangére. Section d’Information Publication No. 8. 
diate. Paris: Paul Hartmann. 1938. pp. 135. 10 frs. 

rilitate 

ay in- i book, by the Secretary-General of the Comité d’Etudes des 

Problémes du Pacifique, gives the French public the salient points in 

being [fF Sino-Japanese relations. The main emphasis is on events leading up to 
oppor. fF the present conflict. Despite the documentary material and secondary 
leads sources upon which it is based, there are some errors which so well- 
-d. informed an authority as M. Roger Lévy would have put right had 
o the he had sufficient time. The Japanese seclusion edict of 1636 was not is- 
While sued by Ieyasu, who had been dead for 20 years, but by his grandson, 
lasses Iemitsu (p. 18). The Japanese expedition to Formosa was in 1874, not 
they 1847 (p. 26, footnote), though this is obviously a printer’s error. A 
meri- Japanese treaty with Korea in 1883 is mentioned; but there was an 
‘inese earlier one in 1876, six years before the first Western treaty with that 
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country—concluded by Commodore Shufeldt on behalf of the Unites 
States in 1882—so that the Japanese got a political and especially a com. 
mercial lead. The Li-Ito Convention of 1885 did not recognize Korea, 
independence. In point of fact it was followed by a tightening of Chines 
suzerainty, with Yuan Shih-k'ai as Resident at Seoul until 1894. To ¢e. 
scribe Japan as pursuing “une politique amicale” toward China and 
Korea between 1874 and 1889 is somewhat strange in view of the Jap. 
nese annexation of the Liuchiu Islands, tributaries of China, and the 
Japanese-inspired coup d’état at Seoul in 1884. The Russo-Japanese Wa; 
began in 1904, not 1905 (p. 33). The Anglo-Japanese alliance can hard\ 
be said to have compelled (commandait) Japanese intervention in th: 
World War (p. 40). Japanese shipping in the China trade was not 
serious threat to British and American traffic before 1895 (p. 93). 

It is also doubtful how much “fascist” tenets have affected, as sug. 
gested, the Chinese Nationalist Government and philosophy; on the 
other hand some mention might have been made of the very real influ. 
ence of Borodin in the reorganization of the Kuomintang and the struc. 
ture of the National Government. The Chinese Communist program js 
quite rightly differentiated from the Russian program but M. Lévy cer- 
tainly underestimates its importance as a scheme of agrarian reform (p. 
65, n.). The affair of May 30, 1925, at Shanghai did begin with trouble 
in a Japanese cotton mill, but the chief incident was the firing on the 
mob ordered by a British inspector of the Municipal Police and the agi- 
tation and boycott which followed were mainly directed against Great 
Britain, which bore the brunt of the Communist-inspired attack during 
1925-27, and initiated the policy of conciliation. The Ministry in which 
Baron Shidehara served as Foreign Minister was that of Mr. Wakatsuk’, 
not Mr. Wakasaki (p. 52). The sea routes to China were not “closed” 
by the Japanese Navy (pp. 121-2), except by the occupation of Chinese 
ports, because since China and Japan are not technically at war, Japan 
cannot effectively interfere with the shipping of third parties. The entry 
of munitions into China, chiefly by way of Hongkong, was an important 
factor in the first phase of the war. It is curious that in the reference to 
routes from Indo-China (p. 122), nothing is said about the Yunnan rail- 
way. The Turkistan route should not be dismissed as impracticable, as 
some supplies have come by this way, while a good many military aero- 
planes have been flown in via Urumchi, Lanchow and Sian. The value 
of a later edition would be enhanced if these matters were set right. 

F. C. Jones 
London, November 1938 
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Book Reviews 
Das BERGLAND DER NORD-WESTLICHEN (THe Mowun- 


¢ Affair; 


United 

ly a com. TAIN Lanp oF NorTHWESTERN Mancuvuria). By Bruno Plaetschke. 
© Korean Petermanns Mitteilungen Erganzungsheft Nr. 232. 1937. pp. 101 
E Chinese with maps. RM 16. 


$. To de. 
lina and 
the Japa. 


Fuw parts of Manchuria are so little known as the northwestern 
border along the Argun and the Amur. The Chinese Eastern Railway 
crosses the Great Khingan (Hsingan) Mountains in latitude 49°, and 


an 

nen to the west traverses the Barga Steppe past Hailar to the Soviet frontier 
n hardly {at Manchuli. The mountains are part of a maturely dissected mountain 
n in the [fp land with northeast-southwest structures which continue to Lake Baikal. 
as not (g North of the railroad, a corner of the Mongolian plain projects between 
‘. - the mountains and the political boundary along the Argun. 


In 1932 and in 1934, the author travelled north from Hailar, almost 
to the Amur, and south to the Arshan hot springs. The chief area of 
- settlement in the north is the Three Rivers District along the Gan, 
' Derbul, and Chaul, about 100 miles above the railway. As early as 
1864 the region was surveyed by Kropotkin, and from early times 


as Sug- 
on the 
al infu. 
1€ struc. 


gram ts 

wey cer. | nomadic Tungus tribes have visited it. Russian settlement followed the 
orm (p, ff Revolution, with the arrival of Cossacks from Transbaikalia. In 1933, 
trouble — the Russian population in the three valleys numbered 5,519. 

on the Within the Three Rivers District are some 300 square kilometers of 


grassland, mostly in the valleys. The hills, especially on the north slopes, 


the agi- 
- are covered with birch forest. Some 10,000 hectares are cultivated for 


t Great 


during JF wheat, rye, barley, oats, and buckwheat, but the principal occupations are 
which [fp cattle raising and hunting for furs. The cattle numbered 14,264 in 1933, 
catsuki, JF and there were 13,640 sheep. The frost-free season extends only from 
closed” {§ mid-May to mid-September, so that cultivation is precarious. The precipi- 
Shinese tation is low, but is largely concentrated in the summer; July often has 


| half of the yearly total. Since average annual temperatures are below 
freezing, much of the subsoil is permanently frozen. Although the sur- 
_ face melts during the summer, there is no underground drainage so that 


Japan 
entry 


ortant 
nce to fF the ground is swampy. 
in rail- Northwestern Manchuria includes two diverse environments, the 


_ mountainous Khingan and the Barga plain. The Khingan is an old 
_ range, largely igneous, with maximum elevations of 1,600 meters. Most 


ble, as 


aero- 
value JF of the area from 1,500 down to 1,000 meters is forested, except south 
of the railway. The population is very sparse, chiefly Tungus tribes, and 

ies ff the only products are furs. The Barga Steppe is a grassland projection 
- 1938 —F of the Gobi which forms a triangle with its apex 100 miles north of 
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Hailar. Except in the Three Rivers District, the population is large), 
the nomadic Mongols and Buriats, with Chinese and Russians alone 
the railway. There is no cultivation. The total population of Bary, 
is about 30,000, and Plaetschke estimates that the number might be jp. 
creased to 100,000. To the reviewer, who has travelled in the southern 
part of Barga, this figure seems over-optimistic. An interesting account 
of the area in English is Miss E. J. Lindgren’s “North-Western Man- 
churia and the Reindeer-Tungus,” in the Geographical Journal for June, 
1930 (LXXV, 518-536). 

Plaetschke’s chief contribution to our understanding of this sensitive 
boundary between the Soviet Union and Japan is to emphasize the un- 
developed and inaccessible character of the Khingan Mountains. His 
route did not touch the border at any point, but it is obvious that large 
scale military operations must be limited to the Barga plains. 

Gerorce B. Cressey 
Syracuse University, February 1939 


Unconqueren. By James Bertram. New York: John Day. 1939. pp. 
340. $3.00. 

Tue Dracon Wakes: a Report From Cuina. By Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer. New York: Morrow. pp. 242. $2.00. 


Bom of these books disprove the superstition that China is a 
weird country, where no rules hold, reason is at a loss, and a special kind 
of instinct or second sight is required for the understanding of events. 
James Bertram wrote his First Act in China, one of the best accounts of 
the detention of Chiang Kai-shek, when he had been in China only a 
few months. He has continued to work hard to understand what goes 
on in China, why it goes on, and who takes part. He is now one of 
the three or four real experts writing in English on the guerilla war in 
North China. Unconquered is a remarkably accurate account of this war. 
Bertram’s exposition of tactics and strategy is admirable, but of even 
greater value is the way in which the military account is integrated with 
a description of the land and the people of this part of China: the en- 
vironment and the society of this guerilla war—not the supposititious 
guerilla war of some theorist or other, but this particular guerilla war. 
This is a book by a man who knows what he is talking about, and 
should be read by editors and military experts who tend to discount 
China’s power to resist, and to convert resistance into a successful aggres- 
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Affairs Book Reviews 
largely J sve campaign. It is also very well written. This may not help the book as 
salon: (it should; there will be people who suspect that so logical an account 


must be the product of wishful thinking. 


Barg 
t be “4 Mowrer’s book is not nearly so well written. For this very reason it 
suthern fg may have a wider effect in opening people’s eyes to the all-important 
account fact that this war is not just a collision between a quantity x, of fixed 
1 Man. &™ value, and another quantity y, also of fixed value. The truth is that x, 
r June, i the strength of Japan, is diminishing, whereas y, the strength of China, 
is increasing, and also getting better organized. 
nsitive Mowrer makes a lot of mistakes of fact (most of them not very im- 
he un {& portant). With a number of his estimates of the character and value of 
s. His { important individuals I should disagree. Yet precisely because I can spot 
t large fa lot of his mistakes, and think of arguments that go against his judg- 
ment of individuals, I am sure that Mowrer is very much a man to 
SSEY respect. Like a few other top-flight newspaper men whose technique 
y 1939 I bas been seasoned with a great deal of experience, he has the knack of 
dealing with problems which he does not altogether understand in such 
a way that his errors largely cancel out against each other, instead of 
39. Pp: being cumulative. 
He is also an honest man. One of the best parts of his book is the 
Ansel selfcatechism at the end, in which he tries to find out whether his 
hunches have been unduly influenced by sympathy for China. He finally 
sticks to the main point: Japan cannot win. With reporting like this— 
a isa [& and more of it is being done by other correspondents—how long, I won- 
| kind der, will the editors in the “neutral” countries continue to underestimate 
vents, [& China and overrate Japan? 


O. L. 
Grinnell, Iowa, March 1939 


Japan 1n Cutna: Her Motives anp Aims. By Kiyoshi Kawakami. 
New York: Wilson. 1938. pp. 257. 

CuinesE-JAPANESE War, 1937- . Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
London: Murray. 1938. pp. xviii + 188. 5s. 

Curna Ficuts ror Her Lire. By H.R. Ekins and Theon Wright. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill, pp. xix + 335. $2.75. 


V V riTERs of theses on propaganda, a good many years hence, 
may perhaps distinguish between “reasonable” and “unreasonable” 
propaganda. Mr. Kawakami has been a valuable Japanese publicist for 
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Pacific Affair; 
many years, because he manages to convey the impression that bo} 
China and Japan are partly in the wrong and partly in the right—hy, 
that China is more wrong than right, while Japan is more right tha 
wrong. Such an approach convinces many that such a writer must |. 
honest, and thus predispeses them to accept his conclusions. 

It is all the more significant that in this book Mr. Kawakami ham. 
mers hardest and longest on the gong of “Bolshevik” alarm. It js tie 
wicked Communists who prevent the Chinese from recognizing and 
admitting that China is a little more wrong than right, and Japan q 
little more right than wrong (an equation which, of course, would justi: 
spelling Manchuria as Manchukuo, and establish the ethical grounds {o; 
similar alterations of spelling in other parts of China). When so able , 
spokesman as Mr. Kawakami begins to turn shrill instead of persuasive, 
can it be because the old arguments have ceased to convince? 

Miss Johnsen’s book reveals both the strength and the weakness oi 
what is usually called “impartial” presentation. The case for China and 
the case for Japan are presented with a minimum of editorial expos. 
tion, and documented with a wide selection of excerpts from books and 
articles. It is thus a handbook for debaters. It does not set out to “prove” 
the case, either way; but alas, what it does prove is the inadequacy of the 
old faith that if only knowledge is wide enough, truth will become 
apparent. For this careful balancing of debaters’ arguments against each 
other makes it quite clear that deeper knowledge is even more necessary 
than wider knowledge. How can the unprejudiced enquirer, who wants 
to form his own opinion, possibly select constructively from such a list 
of excerpts unless he also has other kinds of information? For such a 
book to be truly educative it is necessary to know who the author of a 
book or article is. What are his qualifications and experience? Are his 
books or articles his only way of making a living? Does he speak for 
himself only, or for a group or organization? In the case of articles it 
is equally important to know who publishes the periodical, and what 
kind of audience it is expected to reach and influence. It might be difi- 
cult to edit such a book without seeming to abandon impartiality: but 
how much more nourishment “public opinion” would get from the book! 

H. R. Ekins, once an able United Press Correspondent in China, re- 
turned there briefly to “cover the war” in 1937. He and his collaborator 
have made an interesting attempt to assemble the record of the years 
that led up to the war, not as historians with any theory of history, 
but as newspaper men whose business it is to keep up with a story as it 
unfolds. The technique is that of going back over old files and com- 
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Book Reviews 

pressing the day-by-day account which they preserve into book form, 
with the minimum of editorializing. The result is interesting and vivid 
but not quite convincing enough, because it is almost impossible to keep 
the method from stumbling and bumping itself between what should 
be the reporter’s job and what should be the editor’s job. 

Here once more we have the phenomenon of the trained reporter who 
observes the facts pointing inexorably toward the defeat of Japan’s am- 
bitions; but the reporter’s work is toned down and discounted by the 
editor. It is all the more curious in that the reporter is in this case 
himself partly responsible for the editing. The most significant passage 


in the book is a description of how the Chinese Red Army broke away 


from encirclement and annihilation by the Nanking troops, to begin 


the Long March, in 1934: 


The flight of the Communists from Kiangsi was accomplished so 
swiftly and with such mechanical strategy that the Red Army had 


_ smashed through the concrete defense line . . . before Chiang Kai- 
| shek was aware they had started. . . . Chiang had an army of more 
| than 1,000,000 men at his disposal . . . to stamp out the Reds. He had 


scores of high-speed pursuit planes, unlimited supplies of ammunition, 
and equipment for swift transportation of troops. The Reds had ancient 


' guns, a few planes wrested from the warlord of Kuangtung . . . a hand- 
| ful of homemade bombs, and their supply trains were drawn by 
mules... . The hardships and dangers through which the army moved 
seem insurmountable. ... The Red Army . . . was beyond question 
| the greatest fighting force, man for man, in China and perhaps in the 
» world. (Pp. 137-140.) 


Mr. Ekins and his collaborator, though they hedge pretty heavily, 


- believe on the whole that China’s resistance to Japan is hopeless (p. 
_ xviii). Yet consider the account just quoted. Consider that the Com- 
_ munists then were a fractional minority of the Chinese people. Consider 


that the odds on Nanking then were certainly as great as the odds on 


_ Japan now; probably greater. To hesitate at the conclusion that what 
' the Communists could do then a united China can do now, seems 


inept. 


Perhaps the hiatus between Ekins the reporter and Ekins and 


| Wright the editors can be explained by undue emphasis on the impor- 


tance of Chiang Kai-shek the individual. This makes it look as though 
Japan had shattered Chiang’s one-man dictatorship, and as though the 
United Front were a flimsy substitute, although the reporter-avatar 
of th» partnership, still a jump ahead of the editor-avatar, perceptively 
suggests that Chiang “has been absorbed by the China he had created.” 
€2II> 


Pacific Affairs 
(p. 279.) It will be interesting to see if Mr. Ekins and Mr. Wright 
bring out a new edition of their book, or a new book to bring the record 
up to date, and to see whether their editorial caution catches up with 
their reportorial acumen. 


O. L. 
Grinnell, Iowa, March 1939 


Women: Yesterpay anp Topay. By Florence Ayscough, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1937. pp. xiv + 324. $3.50. 


in table of contents of this book looks very promising. The 
first 135 pages deal with such aspects of women’s life as childhood, girl. 
hood, marriage, education, professions, in old and modern China. There 
follow some general remarks about the progress of Chinese women since 
the establishment of the republic. Part Two discusses remarkable women 
like the famous revolutionist Ch'iu Chin (executed in 1907), the poets 
Li Ch'ing-chao and Chu Shu-chen (Sung dynasty), the calligraphist 
Mme. Wei (Chin dynasty), the painter Mme. Kuan (Yiian dynasty), 
the painter Ma Ch'iian (Ching dynasty), the famous woman warrior 
Hua Mu-lan and some other women warriors; educators and moralists 
like Pan Chao (Han dynasty) and some others. To this part logically 
belong also the characteristics of the three Soong sisters (wives of Sun 
Yat-sen, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and the Minister of Finance, 
H. H. Kung). These are the only women of modern China Mrs. 
Ayscough found worthy of a special sketch. Part Three contains ab- 
stracts from Lii Hsien-wu’s Kuei Fan—a famous selection from the 
women’s biographies in the Chinese annals, serving as standards of be- 
havior for women of Old China. 

The book is written by a specialist on literature, especially poetry, 
whose outstanding gift is her power of poetic interpretation. (Mrs. 
Ayscough has published several valuable books on Chinese poetry.) 
This explains both the strength and weaknesses of the book. The 
strength is in the remarkable selection of Chinese poems, folksongs and 
essays which give a penetrating insight into the life of Chinese women. 
The translations are done mostly by the author herself, with a skill 
second to none. The characteristics are very well and vividly written 
and, like the book as a whole, make very good reading. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Ayscough, in her representation of the position of Chinese women, 
takes the part as representative of the whole, which is often very suc- 
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Book Reviews 
cessful in poetry, but does not work so well in a study of sociological 
character. Thus the title, Chinese Women, merely distracts attention 
from the fact that the book actually deals almost exclusively with 
Chinese ladies. 

This leads to many omissions and distortions. In the part about girl- 
hood, the problem of the unequal treatment of boys and girls in the 
family is approached in only a perfunctory way. The striking fact that 
infant mortality among little girls in China is much higher than among 
boys is not even mentioned. This is only true, it should be pointed out, 
in poor families, which often are unable to feed both boys and girls 
and prefer to feed boys, who are more useful. 

The part about marriage gives the impression (p. 63) that marriages 
in the new style, freely concluded by individuals, are now more fre- 
quent than the traditional marriage decided by parents. This is largely 
true for women of the upper class, especially in the treaty ports and 
large cities. There are also a few “new-style marriages” among workers 
and clerks in Shanghai, Canton and some other large cities. But this 


| type of marriage practically does not exist in rural China, even now, and 


is an exception among the majority of the urban population in the in- 
terior. Still more untrue, from the point of view of go per cent of the 
population, is the statement that “divorce is now the simplest matter 
imaginable.” (p. 72.) To say that “the daughter of the masses must 


- often approach her husband’s home in the old-style chair, but her hopes 
are set on a modern motor car—one as smart as possible” (p. 30) creates 


an entirely wrong impression of China. How many “daughters of the 
masses” in China have ever seen a smart modern motor car? 

In the chapter on women’s professions the author speaks at length 
about educators, doctors, nurses, lawyers; mentions even such rare 


female professions as banking, the police and broadcast announcing, 
| but manages to overlook the work of women in agriculture and home 


industry, and the women industrial workers. In such industries as textiles, 
most workers are women, but all Mrs. Ayscough says is that “though 
wages are low, hours long, conditions in many cases bad,” many girls 
throng the factories because “even limited economic independence is 
sweet.” (p. 29.) Mrs. Ayscough might never have heard of contract labor 
in China! 

It is not easy (though by no means impossible) to find material about 
the work of the women of the poorer classes in China’s past; but for 
modern China there is plenty of information. If Mrs. Ayscough, who lived 
so long in China, did not observe the life of farmer women and factory 
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Pacific Affairs 
workers for herself, she could go to the written sources. Modern fictio, 
(which she totally neglects, together with the classical Chinese novels) 
modern periodicals and especially women’s magazines, provide pene. 
trating descriptions of the life of working women in the country and jy 
the cities. There is also a lot of very valuable material in the moder 
Chinese sociological literature on marriage, the family, the legal position 
of women, their professions, etc., which no foreigner seriously tackling 
these problems has a right to overlook. 

The use of this literature would also help to make the interesting pic. 
ture of the “Chinese ladies, yesterday and today,” more differentiated and 
realistic. Her almost exclusively literary and folkloristic sources did not 
allow Mrs. Ayscough to pay enough attention to the unequal treatmen: 
of women in both civil and criminal law, and its implications; the hard. 
ships inflicted, by concubinage, on legal wives and on concubines and 
their children; the pressure used to prevent widows from remarrying, 
etc. It would be perhaps too troublesome to dig up information about 
these questions directly from the legal codes and encyclopedias, dynastic 
histories and similar sources, but it is easy to read such Chinese books 
as T'ao Hsi-sheng’s Marriage and Family, Chao Feng-chieh’s The Legal 
Position of Chinese Women, T’an Yen-chin’s Divorce in China, to quote 
only a few examples in which full use of primary source materials js 
made. 

As a whole, the book can be recommended as a good collection of 
material, to be used in addition to more essential information, which 
is to be looked for elsewhere. 

Lanc 
New York, Apri! 1938 


La Bexcique et ta Cuine: relations diplomatiques et econo- 
miques 1839-1909. By J]. M. Frochisse. Bruxelles: Edition Uni- 
verselle, pp. 475. B.fr.76.- 


—_— II et la Chine” might as well have been the title of 
this interesting volume, which is really a story of the activity of this 
merchant-king in respect of China, for which he failed to arouse any 
interest either among the big bankers or industrialists or among the 
Belgian senators. As the writer remarks, “he astonished many but con- 
vinced no one!” With the persistency which was characteristic of him he 
nevertheless succeeded in carrying out his various plans and thereby in 
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Book Reviews 
giving to Belgium an important part in the opening up of China, espe- 
cially in railway construction and industry. 

The writer covers two periods; from 1839 to 1882, and from 1885 to 
1909. Although he had all the archives at his disposal, the first period is 
the least important as far as Belgium is concerned, because it merely 
proves that all attempts to secure a place in the trade with China side by 
side with England, France and Germany were futile. Although a small 
nation with no political ambitions, and in spite of the semi-official help 
afforded by England, Belgium did not gain any advantage by the 
treaties concluded. The passive resistance at home could not be over- 
come; no one was interested in China. 

It was not until after Li Hung-chang’s visit that there was any notice- 
able change of opinion, presumably because this influential Chinese 
realized how very important Belgium was in mining and in the iron in- 
dustry. The heavy industries (including the firm of Cockerill) sent a 
mission to Hankow and negotiations were begun for the railway from 
Peking to Hankow. Leopold hoped to create in the province of Kansu a 
Belgian sphere of influence similar to the concessions and settlements of 
the Great Powers along the coast, for it was believed that there was great 
mineral wealth in Kansu. All efforts in this failed, however, owing to 
the unsolvable problem of transport. 

The king was more fortunate in his railway plans; in a moment of 
inadvertence on the part of the English, Emile Francqui, his representa- 
tive, later a well-known financier, succeeded in concluding a credit 
agreement and a building contract with a preference clause for the con- 
struction of the Canton-Hankow line, in case the negotiations which 
were then being carried on with Americans should break down. By a 
clever manipulation he managed to make his position more secure and 
despite the fact that the contract with the Americans forbade transfer to 
a third party, he succeeded in directing his interests under the American 
flag. Owing to discord among the partners and intrigues of the other 
powers he failed to achieve his object and had to give up his plan, but 
not until the Chinese had paid to Leopold about six times the amount 
which he had invested in the undertaking. For the construction of the 
Peking-Hankow railway, Jean Jadot, who later became Governor of the 
Société Générale de Belgique, was sent to China as engineer in charge 
of operations. It is a remarkable fact that the king veiled his operations 
in China with the flag of the Belgian Congo. 

In Brussels opposition to him continued. In 1903, under the leadership 
of Van der Velde, a fierce campaign in Parliament was directed against 
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P. acific Affair; 
a Bill empowering the Savings Banks to invest their funds in foreign 
government loans. Van der Velde compared Leopold with Cesare Borgia 
“le plus condottieri des condottieri” and later “le plus capitaliste parm; 
les capitalistes de son pays.” His far from dignified agitation met with 
success, and the Belgian depositors had reason, afterwards, to be gratefy| 
to him for preventing permission from being given. 

Contracts were subsequently closed for the Pienlo, the Lunghai and 
other railways, and concessions for a tramway and the supply of elec. 
tricity at Tientsin were granted. Attention should be drawn to the im. 
portant part played by Belgium in the modernization and exploitation of 
the Kailan collieries near Chinwangtao. The writer gives details of the 
manner in which the Europeans and Americans (Mr. Hoover, the late 
president of the U.S.A., played an important part in this connection) 
obtained possession of this valuable property. 

Even though Belgium has never succeeded in raising its trade with 
China to the level of that of the Great Powers, that energetic country has 
played a leading part. It is to the credit of Frochisse that he has made 
most agreeable reading of his account of these activities. 

J. G. Draspe 
Amsterdam, March 1939 


Tue Stupy or Human Apsiuitigs, THE Jen Wu Chih of Liv Suao, 
By John K. Shryock, transl. (American Oriental Series, Vol. X!) 
New Haven: American Oriental Society. 1937. pp x + 168. 


O.: of the remarkable generalizations one may make about 
China is that no matter how disturbed the political conditions, how 
profound the dislocation of governmental authority, somewhere in that 
vast country someone of the age in question is going to produce a poem, 
or a painting, or a book which soars above all transient matters and 
makes a permanent contribution to the arts. As the greatest of all 
calligraphers, Wang Hsi-chih, whose script was as “light as floating 
clouds, vigorous as a startled dragon,” flourished in the troubled fourth 
century; so Liu Shao (?190-?265) matured during the chaotic decades 
at the end of the Han, and became an important civil and military official 
in one of the Three Kingdoms into which China later split. His only 
surviving work, translated by Dr. Shryock, was written after he retired 
in 240 A.D. 
Here was no cloistered scholar, dipping solely into literature for his 
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material on mankind. ‘He must have seen at close quarters some of the 
chief contemporary figures, famed later in drama and story, of that day 
and known as well some of the eunuchs and other base fellows who 
dragged the Han to its fall. His own abilities were not mean. In 226 he 
was made governor of the region around modern Kaifeng, “where he 
made many reforms, and the people praised him.” Later, while holding 
the office of commander of cavalry, he served with three others in the 
codification of the law, producing a work of 18 chapters. He must have 
been a man of courage, for he wrote three compositions in rimed prose, 
two of them satirizing the erection of palaces during times when mili- 
tary requirements were paramount. Before he retired he drew up at 
command of the throne regulations for the examination of metropolitan 
oficials—in 72 articles—and composed as well a treatise on music in 14 
chapters. Truly, an all-round man of the finest Confucian tradition. 

The book he left is a wise one, worthy of translation. It discusses the 
types of men who are actually or potentially in public office and their 
varying patterns of behavior. “(When a man is) soft, pleasant, peaceful, 
and considerate, his beauty lies in toleration, but his defect lies in a lack 
of decision. . . . (When a man can) discuss and explain, his talent 
lies in unravelling knotty problems, but his defect lies in sophistry.” 
(p. 102). The following might serve as a contemporary text: “The 
active man has high ambitions. He does not refrain from the multiplicity 
of his ideas, but regards calmness as stagnation, in order to strengthen 
his sharpness. So one can use him to advance, but it is hard to hold 
the rear with him.” 

There are many such timeless passages, capable of almost worldwide 
application. A few others naturally are peculiarly Chinese, the two to- 
gether providing the student of psychology or character with a first rate 
source for the understanding of literate China before the impact of its 
most potent outside influence: Buddhism. 

The book closes with an informing little essay by Shryock on the state 
of Chinese science in the third century A.D. which the reader not versed 
in Chinese history might well glance over at the outset. To the remarks 
on physical science add the following: At the beginning of our era, the 
year was calculated at 3653854539 solar days; sun spots were being 
noticed and recorded; special instruments began to be made for observa- 
tion of the ecliptic and the measurement of its obliquity; and, in 132 
A.D., the first seismograph was constructed. The remark that “the 
earliest work on geography is included in the Book of History” might 
have been omitted, for it is at best a tentative contribution to geograph- 
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ical knowledge. A better indication of Chinese standards in this field in 
the third century is the work of Liu’s younger contemporary P’ei Hi, 
(224-271) who formulated six principles on which cartography should 
rest. (For a translation, see the late Professor Soothill’s article in thy 
Geographical Journal, London, June, 1927.) 

To a short list of errata contained in the book add the following: p.5, 
Chu-ko Liang, instead of Chu-k'o Liang; p. 15, Wang Jung, 234-305, 
instead of 235-306; p. 16, Wang Yen, 255-311, instead of 256-311; p. 16, 
Fan Ning, 339-401, instead of 339-441; p. 17, Chung Hui, d. 26, 
instead of 263; p. 22, “Hsiin Hsien, and others,” omit “and others’: 
p. 27, Sung Hsiang, 996-1066, instead of d. 1064; p. 107, Chang Liang, 
d. ts B.C. This last date is correct according to the Shih Chi. The 
Ch'ien Han Shu gives 189 B.C. 

It will be noted how trivial these corrections are. Dr. Shryock has 
performed his task of translation and exposition with a high degree of 


competence. L. C. Goopricu 
Columbia University, March 1939 


Tue Literary [Nquisirion oF Cu'1eEN Lune. By L. Carrington 
Goodrich. American Council of Learned Societies: Studies in 
Chinese and Related Civilizations, No. 1. Baltimore: Waverly 
Press. 1935. pp. xii + 275. 


A: A time like the present, when in so many countries the 
censorship of books and the press deliberately and even savagely at- 
tempts to regulate thought and ideas, a study of the Literary Inquisition 
of Ch'ién Lung has particular value. The Manchus who conquered 
China in the seventeenth century were not Chinese, but neither were 
they utter barbarians, without history and without knowledge of 
civilized statecraft. Their earlier congeners the Jurchid (Juchen or 
Niichen) had issued from Manchuria to establish an empire in North 
China, under the dynastic style of Chin, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and this empire they had maintained for about a hundred 
years. The loosely related Tungus tribes from which the Manchus de- 
rived had for many hundred years dealt in both war and peace with 
the Mongols as well as with the Chinese. 

Partly because of this mixed historical heritage the Manchus, when 
they entered China, had a double standard to keep up: they wanted to 
be known as a superior, martial race of conquerors, and they wanted to 
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be recognized, by the Chinese, as equals in culture and sophistication. 
Nor was the taste for “culture” simply a luxury. The Manchus had 
already had enough experience with the Chinese part of South Man- 


' churia to know that the scholar-gentry were essential to them as the 


hereditary caste of administrators and revenue-gatherers. As a terri- 


torially dispersed but socially cohesive group they held a monopoly 
on the enormously complicated archives of land-ownership, land valua- 
tion and land revenue; the complicated methods of assessment and 
j litigation; the recondite conventions by which the intense regionalism of 
i China was geared in with imperial centralization. Unless the Manchus 
' could penetrate and to some extent control this untitled but real and 
" very powerful oligarchy, they could plunder China but could never 


rule it. 


Consequently the Manchus at the beginning tried to conciliate and 


- enlist as many Ming officials and scholars as they could, even those who 
had most obdurately stood by the fallen Chinese dynasty. They made 
_ themselves patrons of learning, and therefore protectors of the scholarly 
' families. It is true, as Professor Goodrich points out, that there was some 
| persecution or suppression of small groups, but this was “narrow scale 
 author-suppression rather than book-burning.” 


The persecution of scholars and suppression of books which began 


' under Ch'ien Lung (1736-1796), and involved the setting up of a 
Literary Inquisition and the maintenance of an Index expurgatorius 
was therefore all the more remarkable. Nearly a hundred years—three 
_ generations—might have been expected to soften animosity between 
_ Chinese and Manchus. 


Professor Goodrich lists the following main categories of books sup- 
pressed or censored: anti-Manchu writings; books with derogatory ref- 
erences to the Liao (Khitan), Chin (Juchen or Jurchid) and Yuan 
(Mongol) dynasties, whose conquests in China were comparable to those 
of the Manchus; books about the northern frontiers, and even about 
naval matters and navigation toward the south; heterodox Confucian 
writings; books of “inferior” literary style; “biased” accounts of the wars 
leading up to the Manchu conquest; books about political parties just be- 
fore the Manchu conquest; and books by certain scholars, of whom seven 
in particular “came to represent all that was anathema to the emperor.” 
The number of works listed for total suppression Professor Goodrich 
estimates at 2,320, with 342 others to be partially suppressed or censored. 

A number of translations from edicts and other source material sup- 
port Professor Goodrich’s work, which he himself describes as “a treatise 
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to illumine the general field.” The material is of a fascinatingly complex 
kind; its bibliographical ramifications are endless. A promising line fo; 
further work might be an investigation of the balance between the family 
and the state in Ch'ien Lung’s time. In form, the Literary Inquisition ws 
an exercise in imperial despotism. How far was it prompted by a fear— 
perhaps an instinctive even more than a conscious fear—that in the 
families of the scholar-gentry, three generations after the armed conquest, 
there was beginning to arise that power of the servants of the state to 
smother the will of the imperial despot, which was a recurrent phe. 
nomenon of Chinese history? Professor Goodrich notes that in spite of the 
great destruction accomplished by Ch'ien Lung, his edicts had no con. 
tinuing force. In a short time, things went on as they had always gone 
on. It looks as though the servants of the state did, in fact, eventually 
smother the decrees of the state. The scholar-gentry, in spite of persecu. 
tion, once more became stronger than the dynasty. 

Baltimore, April 1939 


DaMacE IN THE Nankinc Area, DECEMBER 1937—Marcu 1938. 
Urban and Rural Surveys. Published for the Nanking International 
Relief Committee. 


D EscrIPTIONS of the horrors of war are unfortunately too com- 
mon. Perhaps our minds are getting blunted to them, and there is al- 
ways the refuge, for the indolently minded, that undoubtedly many 
atrocity stories have their origin in propaganda. For this reason the sur- 
veys undertaken in Nanking have a serious value. When the victorious 
Japanese moved in there was a body of men of various nations in 
Nanking who set to work to limit the sufferings of the civilian popula- 
tion. What they did and what they saw has already been published and 
noticed by the world. But those men have put us under a further 
debt. Realizing that the succor of the distressed might be a long prob- 
lem, they set to work to study more exactly what the need was, so that 
efforts to meet it should be directed to the most effective channels. As a 
subsidiary object they attempted to discover how warfare had affected 
a noncombatant civilian population. 

For these objects they were qualified in a peculiar way. The group 
included men who had made similar surveys after the hostilities in 
1932, and also after the extensive floods of 1931. The head of the sur- 
veys was a trained sociologist, with a nucleus staff of trained men. The 
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group realized that the value of the report would be increased by im- 
partiality, and as far as it was possible they have achieved this. The 


» conditions of the countryside made exact determination impossible, but 
' the survey sets out in detail the methods employed, which makes it 


possible to estimate the value of the figures obtained. There is a further 


| check in the figures recorded in the previous surveys and in the records 
- of the University of Nanking. The result should be of considerable 
 yalue to all students of modern warfare. 


The survey is in two parts, urban and rural. In Nanking city at the 


time of the survey a population of about a quarter of a million was 
enumerated, all that remained of the million odd before the capture. 


Most were of the poorer classes. The families represented by this quarter 
million reported 3,250 killed, certainly an underestimate. Of these 
deaths, 74 per cent were caused by soldiers’ violence outside of military 
operations. Three thousand injuries (serious) were recorded, 98 per 
cent by soldiers’ violence. Of these deaths and injuries, go per cent were 
after the occupation of the city. In addition there were recorded the 
disappearance of 4,200 males taken away under military arrest and 
never returned. It is certain that these were killed. The casualties were 
largely among adults. There was no attempt to record cases of rape. 

The economic condition of the people left was affected in various ad- 
verse ways. There was the loss of wage earners; 4,400 wives were recorded 
who had lost their husbands by death or serious injury. There was the 
loss to industry by the large migration, particularly of the Central 
Government. There was the difficulty of getting food from a distressed 
countryside. The result in a decreased employment and reduced wages 
means that the people have a total income only 11 per cent of what it 
used to be. A proportion of the population is still on relief, but the en- 
durance and patience of the Chinese is illustrated by the figures and 
justifies the comment: “Administrators of public welfare in other coun- 
tries may well marvel at the endurance and self-reliance of the plain 
Chinese people.” 

A complete survey of the whole city has brought out an estimate of 
the total damage to property at 246,000,000 Chinese dollars, due to mili- 
tary operations, 31 per cent robbery, 67 per cent by fire. 

An attempt has been made with some success to determine the respec- 
tive proportions of the military damage caused by the two contending 
armies. 

In the rural areas the problems are very different. There the farmer 
has at least his means of livelihood, the land. Given some sort of se- 
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curity the Chinese farmer will live, as the Nanking men are Proving, 
But the conditions are trying. The chief problem is lack of security. 


Under existing conditions there are various authorities (and in som: 
sections none), the more important of which are so closely concerned 
with military and political operations, and are receiving so little o{ 
regular revenue from the localities concerned, that relatively small effor; 
at relief have been made. Constructive aid to the farmer is not only 
humanitarian necessity, but will strengthen the economic basis of the 
community and of the government itself, and will be of infinitely more 
value than political propaganda in securing the good will and coopera. 
tion of the people. 

Add to this the endemic banditry of China, and the departure by 
migration of the officials and the petty gentry, and put on top of it the 
actual damage done to the people in the operations. The losses of life 
were heavy—as great in proportion as in the 1931 floods, with the dif. 
ference that those did cease and there was a government to act; while 
the losses now are largely of the wage earners, not the old people and 
children. The losses of property amounted on an average to three quar. 
ters of a year’s income, a most serious blow to an agriculturalist. There 
is great difficulty in obtaining cattle, timber, seed, etc., to repair losses. 

It must be remembered that the losses in the Nanking area, spectacular 
as they are, could be paralleled in many other centers in China. No 
matter what the result of the present conflict, there will be an enormous 
problem of relief and rehabilitation, one where any help from outside 
will be useful. The present survey, followed up as it will be by further 
enquiries, will be of considerable help in putting that help on the right 
lines. B. W. P. 


Cuina: Bopy anv Sout. Edited by E. R. Hughes. London: 
Secker and Warburg. 1938. pp. 166. 135. net. 


Aes book is made up chiefly of essays on various aspects of 
Chinese civilization, which in their combined effect give a general por- 
trayal of its essential characteristics. Laurence Binyon writes on the 
genius of Chinese painting, which to him consists in a liberation from 
the petty routine of everyday existence and from the crudities and 
savagery of warfare. Selections from the works of the late Roger Fry 
lay stress on those elements in Chinese art and architecture in which 
he perceived a fundamental similarity to the classical tradition in Western 
art. The essay on the “Village and Its Scholar,” by E. R. Hughes, is a 
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j particularly interesting and valuable contribution on the part played 
"by the representatives of the /iterat: in the villages, their position as 
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 \eaders of the local community, and their great, but often unrecorded 
| achievements in guiding it through the political turmoils which so 


"often afflict China. “The Little God,” by Eileen Power, is a pleasant 
F tale which reveals the half reverential, half familiar attitude of the 
Chinese towards their numerous deities. 


The proceeds of sale are to be devoted to the fund for the relief of 


' distress in China. In their sympathy for the present plight of China 
and condemnation of Japanese aggression some of the authors are in- 


clined to overrate the influence of the pacific theories of Confucianism 
and to forget that in practice, Chinese dynasties from the Ch'in to the 
Ching were created by, and very largely rested upon, the power of 
the sword. Professor Laski’s article on “China and Democracy” strikes 


a controversial note out of harmony with the more objective tone of 
the other essayists. F. C. Jones 


London, 1938 


Tue Importance oF Livinc. By Lin Yutang. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, Inc. pp. 459. $3.00. 


| of Dr. Lin’s My Country and My People will look 
in vain for further discussion of shifting social values or of China’s 
internal struggle. Here he is concerned only with the individual’s efforts 
to enjoy life and to find his own satisfactions. With his Chinese heritage 
and his Western education Dr. Lin is well equipped to find his way 
to the best in each civilization’s culture. To him the successful man is 
one who views life with detachment, realizing the limitations of this 
world yet conscious of the essential dignity of human beings. He makes 
no claim of superiority for the Chinese mind, the most essential qual- 
ities of which are realism and a high sense of humor. If there is one 


_ great difference between Eastern and Western culture, Dr. Lin believes 
it lies in the realistic versus the idealistic approach to life. He has 


chosen his own formulas to portray various nationalities, based on pro- 
portion of idealism, realism, humor and sensitivity. When a nation 
as a whole is too idealistic it is easily led by fanatics who offer the 
people hope of reaching some dreamed-of state. In this volume Lin’s 
primary concern is with the individual’s search for happiness. 
Potty EccLeston 

Chicago, August 1938 
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Pacific Affairs 
Tue Far East: AN INTERNATIONAL Survey. By Harold S. Ouigley 
and George S. Blakeslee. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1938, 


PP- 353- 


iii BLakESLeEE has amplified his The Pacific Area, firs 
published in 1929, condensing parts of it and supplying new chapters 
on the most important developments up to the outbreak of hostilities 
in July 1937. His emphasis is on events since 1929, primarily on Sino. 
Japanese relations and the attitude of the Powers concerned. The wide 
range covered prevents anything more than an outline of the main 
course of events. The value of the book is its fresh and lucid presenta. 
tion of a judicious selection from the welter of data on Far Eastern 
politics. In particular the chapters on Sino-Japanese relations in Man. 
churia, foreign relations in Manchukuo, international efforts to settle 
the Manchurian crisis, and tariffs and customs control in China give a 
clear picture of what are by no means simple problems. 

In some chapters, however, I feel that by comparison with the general 
scope of the book there is a disproportionate amount of detail. More 
than one-fifth of the work is devoted to four chapters dealing with the 
different phases of treaty rights in China, 20 pages going to a study 
of the diplomatic negotiation for abolition of extraterritoriality. Obvi- 
ously this and related questions are vital; but since the proposed em- 
phasis is on Sino-Japanese relations since 1929, some of this detailed 
diplomatic history might have been condensed to provide room for a 
fuller discussion of Japan’s interests and real aims in Manchuria, and 
the forces motivating the other Powers. One cannot expect, in so brief 
a work, a comprehensive interpretation, in addition to exposition of 
the facts. But on occasions, for example in discussing the Anti-Com- 
intern Pact, naval rivalries in the Pacific, the position of the Philip- 
pines, Professor Quigley does find space to suggest some very pertinent 
interpretations. On the other hand, Britain’s attitude to China is dis. 
missed in a couple of pages, without attempt to sort out the dominant 
influences making up the complex of British Far Eastern policy. 

Similarly, in the opening chapter, seven brief pages go to “Political 
Conditions in China and Japan.” It does seem to me that any under- 
standing of Far Eastern foreign relations requires a fuller preliminary 
picture than this of the internal political and economic forces which so 
largely determine those foreign relations. A bare paragraph on the 
Chinese Revolution of 1925-1927 and the significance of the Chinese 
Communist movement is liable to give a very distorted view of the 
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subsequent development of national unity. Perhaps this tendency to 
overlook broad social forces leads Professor Quigley to dismiss the Sian 
affair as essentially a coup staged by “adventurous” generals, to which 
Chiang Kai-shek himself, it is suggested, may have been “privy” (p. 
oo). A fuller reading of the evidence now available convinces one that 
the Sian coup was rather the expression of an irresistible popular senti- 
ment for national unity, which is one of the key factors determining 
modern Sino-Japanese relations. 

Again in the few pages on Japanese politics almost exclusive concen- 
tration on the survival of the feudal power of the military results in 
the misleading remark that “the army, and to a lesser degree the navy, 
have taken over the whole power of government without protest from 
the people.” Evidence of very definite “protest from the people” apart, 
this omits the all-important dynamic of monopoly-capitalist interests 


and their changing relations with the military, in the formation of 


Japan’s expansionist policy. 
One or two errors of detail may be pointed out. ‘he chapter on 
autonomy movements is confusing because of wrong dates given for 


- the formation of the East Hopei Anti-Communist Autonomous Govern- 
| ment (Nov. 1933 is given instead of 1935) and of the Hopei-Chahar 
» Political Council (again 1933 for 1935). The general associated with 
- Chang Hsueh-liang at Sian was Yang Hu-Cheng, not “Yang Fu-cheng.” 
' And on p. 29 we read that “Soviet-Japanese relations in Manchuria 
» fluctuated between war and close military alliance.” The latter con- 
» dition refers obviously only to Tsarist Russia, in regard to the 1907-16 
treaties with Japan. 


These suggested criticisms detract little from the timely value of 


_ Professor Quigley’s work. His book is at once an interesting and lucid 
_ introduction to modern Far Eastern relations, and a handy reference 


book for Far Eastern studies, especially on account of the admirable 


_ selection of 60 pages of source material in the appendices. 


Ian F. G. MILNER 
New York, December 1938 


PropLeMs oF War AND PEAcE IN THE Society oF Nations. By 
E. D. Dickinson et al. Berkeley: University of California Press. 


1937. pp. viii + 155. $1.50. 


: six lectures were delivered in the autumn of 1937, by 
members of the faculty of the University of California. 
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Dean Dickinson of the Law School traces the development of th: 
community of nations and of international government through why 
he terms the “age of discovery”; the “age of integration”; and—groy. 
ing out of the Industrial Revolution—the “age of construction.” Th. 
constructive effort toward producing new law, new institutions, ney 
attitudes, and new methods is followed. Dean Dickinson recognize; 
the present-day challenge which threatens to dispel all constructiy: 
effort, but ends optimistically. Professor Carl Landauer, an economis, 
deals with socialism in relation to war and peace. He dismisses the claim 
that the motives leading to war are likely to disappear automatical) 
with a change in the economic system, but emphasizes the contribution 
which socialism makes toward the attainment of world peace through 
seeking a better life for mankind. 

Professor Robert A. Brady, also an economist, considers Fascism jp 
relation to war and peace. He places Fascism, Nazism, “Fascist-oriented’ 
states, such as Japan, and the “Fascist-inclined” elements in liberal. 
democratic countries in pretty much the same category. Fascism has 
maintained, in entirety, capitalistic institutions and methods; has con. 
centrated economic power in fewer and fewer hands; and keeps heavy 
industry at work on public works and armaments programs, these 
armaments being employed to secure economic expansion abroad, 
Nothing is done to remedy the conditions making for unrest on the 
part of the masses; on the contrary, their lot is far worse than before 
the advent of Fascism. The entire nation operates for military ends, 
and war becomes inevitable because of the necessarily expansionist pro- 
gram of Fascism and because Fascism makes revolution—which is war 
itself{—certain. The only hope of avoiding a general war lies in a switt 
mobilization of the forces of democracy against Fascism. 

Professor Charles G. Haines holds that any constitutional govern- 
ment, to endure, must be based on a living law rather than on one 
bound by mechanical formula. Professor Malbone W. Graham discusses 
the problem of world organization. He attempts to discover the reasons 
for the present breakdown of international organization. The British, 
after 1918, true to their traditions of an unwritten constitution, clashed 
directly with Wilson’s belief in a written covenant with limited re- 
sponsibilities but with almost plenary powers. The resulting compromise 
brought with it a deconcentration of international authority. An amend- 
ment embodying racial equality as a cornerstone of the Covenant was 
rejected; secession was permitted; nullification was accepted, as indicated 
by the refusal of some member states to take part in League sanctions 
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E against Italy in 1935; the rule of unanimity was allowed, permitting 
in some cases disastrous veto, such as that of October 1937 when two 


adverse votes blocked all League action in checking aggression in Spain. 


Professor George M. Stratton, from the viewpoint of psychology, 


" confidently asserts that world peace is attainable. He examines the forces 


: working for war—the struggle for existence, “human nature,’ 


national 


prejudices, patriotism, racial prejudice—and gives ample reason to be- 
| lieve that these can be overcome. 


Each author is an authority in his own field and it seems clear that 


each agrees that progress in the Society of Nations will be attained only 
through international cooperation, backed by some sort of collective 
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force on the side of law. 


Epwin CLoucu 
Chicago, July 1938 


Foreicn AFFAIRS, 1919-1937. By E. L. Hasluck. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. pp. xvii ++ 347. $2.50. 


‘to modifications to the title of this volume should be made. 


It isa history of domestic almost as much as foreign affairs, and it omits 


the British Commonwealth. There are five chapters: on central Europe, 
western Europe, eastern and northern Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
America. Up to a point it is a useful handbook of the principal events 
and issues in the countries covered, but it is not written in a style to 
appeal to the general reader, and is not accurate enough for the student. 
The section on the United States will amaze those who have any 
knowledge of that country, for it appears as a land of gangsters and 
money-grabbers. Happily the sections on other countries show more 
insight. 
G. pET. GLAzEBROOK 
Toronto, March 1939 


Tue Corontat Prostem. A Report by a Study Group of Mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1937. pp. xti + 448. 
$8.50. 


; = question of how colonial wealth is distributed today, and 
how it should be distributed tomorrow, is considered by many the key 
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problem around which cluster other international problems. This volume 
destroys the myth of the overwhelming importance of the colonial prob. 
lem. Eight distinguished authorities endeavor to prove that the inter. 
national aspect of colonial questions has been overemphasized. The focys 
is readjusted and the real problem, which is mainly one of relationships 
between ruling and ruled, is presented in the light of a scientific and 
disinterested approach. 

The heart of the problem is in the quarrel between the “satisfied” 
and “dissatisfied” nations. Various advantages derived from colonia! 
rule are analyzed, and the significance of military, economic and other 
reasons (prestige) underlying the acquisition of colonies is taken into 
account. While there remains a large question mark on the economi 
balance sheet, the study group dwells on the fact that disputes over 
colonial possessions are and often have been potential causes of war, 
and that grievances against the colonial monopoly of certain powers 
have served to conceal the “naked struggle for power and prestige 
and markets.” 

Colonial powers are faced not only with the envy of non-colonial 
powers, but also with the increasing dissatisfaction of the subject peoples. 
Thus the “satisfied” powers must act on two fronts. Their “dual 
mandate,” in the carefully weighted words of the study group, is to 
“prove to other powers that their policy is not to exercise monopoly 
rights for themselves, but rather to administer colonial resources in the 
general interest; and they must prove to peoples in the colonies that 
the protection and the administration they offer is a fair return for the 
taxation and the other obligations they impose and is directed to insure 
local prosperity.” A silent gentlemen’s agreement between the individual 
holders of great colonial wealth is suggested by the members of the 
study group, who feel that each colonial power suffers from the 
other’s mistakes and that one instance of monopolistic exploitation or 
maladministration may be made use of for general denunciation of the 
colonial system. 

At the bottom of the intriguing complexity of the colonial problem 
is the twofold division between the great “satisfied” powers which 
happen to be democratic, and the most active “dissatisfied” nations 
which are totalitarian. Difference in ideologies, however, does not ex- 
plain the existing contrasts in the colonial policies of democratic powers, 
most of whom hesitate for obvious reasons to accord to their colonies 
the liberties of the metropolitan country. The study group’s minute 
presentation of the colonial labor problem is a valuable contribution to 
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the knowledge of the intricate relationships between colonial rulers and 
subject peoples. They do not flinch from revealing hard facts about 
certain colonial administrations, including the Dutch and the Portuguese. 
Starting from the fact that colonial exploitation demands a supply of 
| wage-earners with a reasonable continuity in the personnel and that, 
ordinarily, there is no such class to be found in primitive communities, 
- the study deals with the difficulties encountered in creating and main- 
taining a wage-earning working population. Forced labor and indirect 
compulsion to work are symptomatic of the unnatural and speedy 
transformation of an agricultural and barter economy into an economy 
based on the circulation of money. 

The natural limits and the amount of friction brought about by any 
- such system of force and exploitation lead to the final stage: the de- 
colonization of colonies. While the progress toward assimilation of 
' various forms of responsible government is advancing more or less 
rapidly in different parts of colonial empires, the “most gigantic ex- 
_ periment in decolonization” is in India, whose 350 million people con- 
stitute a particularly heavy responsibility. Acute problems of colonial 
_ administration, in Palestine and parts of the British Empire proper, are 
| dealt with in a way which stresses the crucial points in recent develop- 
ments. There is a fair and detached representation of American colonial 
policy; the authors state that “no country has more honestly sought to 
reverse a policy of domination than the United States,” and the history 
of Philippine independence is of special interest in the light of the Far 
Eastern crisis. 

Satisfactory settlement of outstanding difficulties within colonies is 
imperative. The present tendency to sidetrack the problem into com- 
petition between satisfied and dissatisfied powers is dangerous and 
unjustified. The study is the best recent contribution to a discussion 
which continues to extract new arguments from either side. The study 
group was composed as follows: Hon. Harold Nicolson, C.M.G., M.P. 
(Chairman), Sir John Hope Simpson, K.B.E., C.LLE., Mr. G. E. Hub- 
bard, Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, Mr. F. W. Paish, Sir Cecil Rod- 
well, G.C.M.G., Sir Richard Winstedt, K.B.E., C.M.G., Miss Margaret 
Bryant (Group Secretary). 


Ernest O. Hauser 
New York, December 1938 
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ProsPERiTy AND Depression. By Gottfried von Haberler. Geneyg: 
League of Nations. New York: International Documents Service 
Columbia University Press. 1937. pp. 363. $2.00. 


Ax ECONOMIST of international reputation here deals with the 
business cycle—the recurrence of periods of prosperity and depression, 
As a first step in a broad inquiry undertaken by the League of Nations, 
Professor Haberler has made a systematic analysis of existing business 
cycle theories and sought to weave them into a general synthesis. 

The League investigation has been designed, not to elaborate a new 
and complete theory of the cycle, but with the object of sifting the 
theories which already exist and subjecting them to the test of fact, 
Professor Haberler’s synthesis attempts to create a coherent theory on 
the basis of the knowledge at present available. His final chapter, deal. 
ing with the international aspects of the trade cycle, will be especially 
welcome to students of international affairs. 

W. W.L. 


Le Marcué puriz pvInpo-Cuine. By Yves Pégourier. Paris: 
Librairie Technique et Economique. 1937. 


au book is timely and painstaking rather than a revelation 
of any new trends in Indochina’s economic policy. It follows the pioneer 
work of P. Bernard, Yves Henry and Touzet, developing their ideas 
to logical conclusions, studied from the social as well as commercial 
angle. Since the depression it has been obvious that Indochina is being 
turned away from its natural economic and geographic setting in 
the Far East, and moving toward incorporation within the French im- 
perial framework, being artificially stimulated thereto by favoring tariffs 
and an assured market. 

M. Pégourier happily avoids platitudes regarding the primordial role 
of rice in Southeastern Asia, the uncertainty of the Far Eastern rice and 
silver markets, and the danger of monoculture to the colony’s economy. 
He shows that the depression in Indochina took the form of a rice crisis 
so acute that the colony was only saved from ruin by timely govern- 
mental action. The administration was thus led to take stock of weak- 
nesses in the organization and financing of production, but more im- 
portant were its attempts to assure stability through acquiring permanent 
markets. No longer did it suffice to develop as far as possible the culti- 
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yated surface, to produce a good quality of rice, and sell as much as 
possible to famished neighbors—heretofore the synthesis of indochina’s 
rice policy. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the competent discus- 
sion of the lack of credit organization and the potentialities of the port 
of Saigon-Cholon. In all of this the administration plays a role astonish- 
ingly large to readers unfamiliar with the octopus-like state control which 
characterizes the French colonial set-up. One might wish that Pégourier 
had further developed the reorientation—albeit groping and tentative as 
yet—of French thinking in terms of an imperial viewpoint, as witnessed 
by the wheat-versus-rice struggle in the home market. But this book 
performs a useful task in bringing out in clear relief the important and 
relatively recent shift in emphasis from production to distribution, in 


both the internal and external rice markets. 
Vircinta THOMPSON 


New York, December 1938 


Diz ZUKUNFTSENTWICKLUNG DER JAVA-ZUCKER-INDUSTRIE UNTER 
DEN EINFLUSS DER SELBSTABSCHLIESSUNGSTENDENZEN AUF DEM 
WeLTMARKT (THE Future DeEvELOPMENT OF THE JAVA SUGAR 
INDUSTRY IN THE FACE OF THE CURRENT TREND TOWARD NATIONAL 
SeLr-suFFicieNcy). By Arno von Gebhardt. Volkwirtschaftliche 
Studien. Vol. 56, pp. xv, 235. Berlin: Emil Ebering. 1937. RM 9.60. 


T. Most readers in democratic countries much in this volume 
will sound strange if not actually distasteful. Few will subscribe to the 
German view of international economics here presented, or the author’s 
conviction that the Era of Economic Liberalism is past and that the Era 
of the Primacy of the State, of controlled economy, has dawned. Few, 
therefore, are ready to proceed with that vigorous reorganization of both 
economic ideology and policy which the recognition of this epochal 
change would necessitate. 

The author insists that most attacks on autarchy miss the mark. As 
he sees it, the battle is not between those willing to trade internationally 
and those eager to shut themselves off, but between those who still be- 
lieve in private, laissez-faire, international capitalism, and those who 
have adopted the creed of the primacy of the State and are convinced 
that economic considerations must be subordinated to the political 
rationale. He quotes with approval a statement, credited to Friedrich 
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List, that a country cut off from international trade is like a house with. 
out windows. He calls on Hjalmar Schacht to support his argumen 
that self-sufficiency is not desirable in itself, but is at best a necessary evil, 
to which some nations caught in a fateful dilemma must submit {o; 
the sake of security, if not of survival. 

The analysis of the Java sugar industry is more or less subordinated 
to this analysis and appraisal of modern ideological trends. The autho, 
sees the world engaged in a revolutionary process of political and eco. 
nomic realignment. Through this it is hoped to overcome that institu. 
tional lag which is so generally recognized as the greatest obstacle to 
post-war stabilization. The author believes that all efforts which, ike 
the Chadbourne Plan, stem from economic liberalism are condemned 
to failure, and that only a reconstruction which takes full cognizance 
of twentieth century political and economic realities can bring about 
lasting solutions. He advises the Java sugar industry to develop to the 
utmost the home market of the Dutch East Indies and to assure by 
political action foreign outlets for a surplus of perhaps 1,000,000, at the 
most 1,100,000 tons. Such political action would take the form of bilatera! 
treaties which take full account of the “organic” needs of the two 
parties involved. 

There are minor flaws in the treatment of the sugar industry. Thus 
the motives behind the Brussels Sugar Convention of 1902 are not ade. 
quately developed. The spirit of the American sugar policy, in my 
opinion, is falsely interpreted as if it reflected something akin to totali- 
tarian State rationale rather than the play of pressure-group politics. In 
general, insufficient attention is given to the economic and _ political 
implications of the Great Depression. A closer acquaintance with English 
and American literature might have enabled the author to judge some 
points more competently. Apart from such minor flaws the book de- 
serves attention as a reasonably well-documented and up-to-date analysis 
of the world sugar situation, especially as it affects the Java sugar 
industry. 

Erich W. ZIMMERMANN 
University of North Carolina 


PoLYNESIEN, DAS SEELENBILD EINER MEERESKULTUR. By Emil Reche. 
Leipzig: Max Mohring. 1938. pp. 88. Ill. 


D.. RecuE gives his interpretation of the thought-world of 
the Polynesians, as a “classic example” of a sea people. He focuses the 
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yast difference in modes of thought between the Polynesian and the 
European in the concepts of time and space and opposes the two out- 
looks as conditioned by a sea and a continental environment. He points 
out how Polynesian navigation, built up without the use of instruments, 
is evidence of a time-conditioned world view which has conquered the 
concept of space. His description of the Polynesian ideology as a highly 
developed philosophical system, in which the essence of the world is the 
will toward harmony, is the result of an attempt to probe into the 
fundamental psychological set of a preliterate people and as such is 
stimulating, whether or not his conclusions are accepted. 

Dr. Reche conceives of the Polynesian world view as a survival of a 
high spiritual and moral Polynesian Urkultur, developed in prehistoric 
times on a subsequently submerged Pacific continent. This explanation 
must be rejected as based on uncritical methods of historical reconstruc- 
tion. Moreover, it is unnecessary, inasmuch as the development of Poly- 
nesian culture can be explained by the simple culture building processes 
of diffusion, adaptation, and invention without recourse to a cosmic 
catastrophe hypothesis, for which no convincing geological evidence has 


been discovered. 
Lauka THOMPSON 


Honolulu, August 1938 


Levers oF Livine 1n THE ILocos Recion. By Horacio Lava. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Philippine Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1938. pp. 91. 


; = presentation of a sub-subsistence level of living covers in- 
come and expenditures for 93 Ilocano peasant families, with data for the 
“representative” family, supplemented by pertinent descriptions of food, 
clothing, houses and living conditions. In the Ilocos region living condi- 
tions are as bad as at any of the sites of recent agrarian rebellions. It 
supplies the majority of Filipino laborers emigrating to Hawaii and other 
parts of the United States; also the majority of plantation laborers else- 
where in the Philippines. 

Combined account and questionnaire methods were used, with an in- 
ventory of family property, household furniture and equipment, food on 
hand, clothing, cash, and debts. The author evaluates clothing expendi- 
ture by estimating yearly wear and tear, based on a five-year life. In the 
United States, existing studies indicate a compiete replacement of gar- 
ments at shorter intervals. Houses were estimated to have a ten-year life. 
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No annual expenditure was computed for furniture and household equip 
ment, although an inventory of the existing supply was taken. For com. 
parison with other studies the same method followed in the case oj 
houses and clothing should have been followed for these items. 

Food accounts for 62 per cent of the total annual expenses, estimated 
at 257.59 pesos ($128.80), with the great majority of families spending 
from .025 to .035 centavos (114¢ to 1%4¢) per person per meal. The 
author finds that the regular Ilocano diet has an energy value of abou 
1,400 calories per adult. The only food scale that is used in arriving a 
this figure is to consider children equal to half an adult. The age limits 
are not indicated. If families had been converted to an adult male basis, 
using a more elaborate food consumption scale, it is probable that the 
caloric consumption per adult male in this study would have been some- 
what higher. Family composition of the 93 families surveyed is omitted, 
preventing recomputation of calories on an adult male basis. 

The average yearly income is 280 pesos, about one-third in goods and 
two-thirds in money. Average value of property is 1,104 pesos. This in- 
cludes a half-hectare farm (one and one-fourth acres); a house of bamboo 
and nipa (palm leaves); a 300 peso lot; a carabao, a plow and harrow, 
and other productive equipment with a total value of about 75 pesos; 
furniture valued at 72 pesos; a little clothing; and cash of 60 pesos. Lack- 
ing are beds, comfortable chairs, silverware, radios, or phonographs. 
There is no provision for disposing of wastes; no medical service, medi- 
cines, hospitalization, or dental care; vacations, magazines or newspapers, 
sports, movies, and the like, are completely lacking in the lives of these 
people. 

The author concludes that the majority of families suffered from lack 
of food, as well as from a poor distribution of nutrients. 


The rural worker in the Ilocos lives far below the subsistence level. 
The farm he cultivates, having an average size of less than half a hectare, 
is not sufficient to produce even the rice that his family consumes during 
the year. His productive equipment is crude and must, therefore, result 
in very low production per unit of human labor. No matter how hard he 
drives himself and his family the income he can derive from such meager 
equipment must of necessity be slight. 


On the other hand, he comments that the ownership of real estate 
engenders a feeling of distinction; property becomes of such importance 
that the Ilocano peasant will enslave himself merely to own land. 

This study gives a vivid picture of living conditions of Ilocano peasants, 
of value not only to-those in the Philippines interested in a clearer under- 
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standing of their agrarian and labor problems, but also to those studying 

the adaptation and manner of living of emigrant Filipinos in the United 

States and elsewhere. Epona C. WENTWORTH 
Honolulu, February 1939 


An Istanp Community: EcotocicaLt Succrssion 1n Hawau. By 


Andrew E. Lind. University of Chicago Press. 1938. pp. xxii + 
337, with 56 diagrams and tables. $3.00. 


‘Ten aim of this book is to trace the changing relation between 


- man and the land in Hawaii from the discovery of the islands by Cap- 


tain Cook in 1778 to the present day. The chapter headings include: 


' Land Alienation, New Uses of Land, The Invasion of Trade, The Planta- 
| tion and Capital Investment, Labor Control, Occupational Succession, 
- and The Maturation of Island Civilization. 


The chief value of the work lies in the excellent charts and statistical 


tables dealing with every aspect of the subject. The letterpress for the 
- most part merely expresses this information in another form, with the 
result that study of the mass of facts—especially since several of them are 
repeated more than once—is somewhat laborious. Many interesting prob- 
- lems are touched, such as the gradual rise of immigrants up the social 
q ladder and the operation of race prejudice. 


The impression left is that the statistics might have been left to 
speak for themselves, and the space at present devoted to their restatement 


given instead to the full discussion of the human issues involved. That the 


author is capable of doing this is indicated by the excellence of, for ex- 


ample, his account of land tenure under primitive conditions. Moreover, 


the value of the book would have been considerably enhanced if a chapter 


had been added to draw some general conclusions. 
H. Ian Hocsin 


Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney 


Tue Universiry or New Zeacanp: An Historicat Stupy. By 
]. C. Beaglehole. New Zealand Council for Educational Research. 


1937. pp. xiv + 431. 12s.6d. 


—— else it has done or may do the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research has made itself responsible for a re- 
markable series of studies examining with candor and insight various as- 
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pects of the Dominion’s educational organization. Mr. Somerset’s Little. 
dene, recounting the experiments in adult education in a country district, 
and Mr. Leicester Webb’s excellent study of the administrative contro} oj 
education’ set a high standard. Dr. Beaglehole makes the University’ 
story reflect the sociological development of a new country. The reader 
should, however, note that Dr. Beaglehole has written the history of 
the University, not of the Colleges. He deals therefore with the external 
control of higher education, not with the actual processes of teaching 
and research. The New Zealand University indeed has had almost no 
other real function than the devising of syllabi and the conduct of 
examinations. In spite of this, individual teachers in the Colleges have 
managed to fire their students with zeal for scientific research and the 
humanities. This is evidence also of the unusual proportion of ability 
that is thrown up by a selected population in a favored environment. 

Dr. Beaglehole has rightly allowed former critics to tell his story for 
him in large measure but his own philosophy of education, particularly 
in the restrained final chapters in which tentative conclusions are al- 
lowed to emerge, has survived. It cannot fail to influence educational 
thought and practice in the Dominion. 

J. B. Conpuirre 

London, 1938 


Tue Far Eastern Poticy oF THE Unitep States. By A. Whitney 
Griswold. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1938. pp. 


530. $3.75. 


| at a juncture when the frustration of America’s ob- 
jectives in the Far East compel their reconsideration, this book 
performs a timely service by revealing the fundamental motives and 
methods of American twentieth century Far Eastern diplomacy, by 
candidly appraising its ends and means, and by explaining with pene- 
tration its failures. In addition important scholarly contributions are 
rendered by Dr. Griswold in this well-documented and careful study, 
which not only fills in the lacuna in historical literature between the 
period covered by Dennett’s Americans in Eastern Asia and the present, 
but also utilizes the Rockhill Papers to cast much new light on the back- 
ground of Hay’s Open Door diplomacy. 
The reader’s impressions of 40 crowded years of diplomacy are uni- 


1H. C. D. Somerset, Littledene and Leicester Webb, The Control of Education in 
New Zealand, both published by the New Zealand Council for Educational Research. 
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fied by Dr. Griswold’s emphasis on the extent to which one elusiye 
objective figured as the chief dynamic of American efforts. This persist- 
ent end, introduced by Hay’s second Open Door note, was the preser- 
vation of the territorial and administrative entity of China. Before 
1900, America’s principal aim in the Orient had been equality of com- 
mercial opportunity, and its methods, except for cooperation in the 
protection of nationals, had been in accord with traditional American 
jsolationism. But the Far Eastern policy underwent a profound trans- 
formation when a novel flurry of imperialism, having led to the an- 
nexation of the Philippines, quickened American commercial ambi- 
tions in China at the very time when China was seriously jeopardized 
by world imperialism. Whereas previously the ideal of China’s territorial 
integrity had been imposed by the United States only upon itself, as a 
means of gaining China’s acquiescence in commercial equality, Hay was 
led by his desire to protect the Open Door to try to impose this political 
principle on others. After Hay’s substantial failure, what had originally 
been a means to the Open Door became an end in itself, nourished by 
political as well as commercial considerations. 

Otherwise, however, the recurrent efforts of the United States to pre- 
serve China’s territorial integrity are seen by Dr. Griswold as following 
the same pattern as Hay’s diplomacy—an ironical cycle of advance and 
retrenchment. Subsequent statesmen outdid Hay’s note-writing by in- 
creasingly far-reaching intervention and cooperation, ranging from T. R. 
Roosevelt’s attempts to influence the European balance of power in 
China’s interest to Stimson’s cooperation with the League. Yet all 
were compelled sooner or later to retreat to the more modest of Hay’s 
objectives, the Open Door. Dr. Griswold’s explanation of the failure 
stresses chiefly the basic divergence of interests between the United 
States and European powers, particularly Great Britain, whose primacy 
of interests elsewhere caused them to withhold the needed and expected 
cooperation in China. 

It is Dr. Griswold’s disheartening conclusion that America’s attempt to 
maintain China’s territorial integrity has not only failed in itself but has 
injured the Open Door policy for the sake of which it was undertaken. 
He draws the warning moral that, while the United States need not run 
away from its Far Eastern destinies, it should understand those destinies 
“in their true proportions.” These judgments are set forth with due ten- 
tativeness, but, in conjunction with the emphases of the whole narrative, 
they will undoubtedly leave many readers with the belief that history 
has furnished an irrefutable proof of the isolationist thesis. 
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While with respect to the moral validity of ends history never proves 
anything, the record here does suggest at least that America’s methods of 
pursuing its ends in China have not been proved very practicable by the 
results. On the other hand, it is easy to exaggerate the failure, and per. 
haps Dr. Griswold, or the impression he creates, does so. The failure 
is distinctly mitigated by the fact that there were periods of calm as 
well as of disturbance, that aggressions against China were lessened even 
when not prevented, and that America could retreat in peace even when 
not victorious. Moreover, America’s aims in China have become linked 
with its generalized espousal of international order and law; and in 
the world in general, as also in China, the game is not yet up. 

Most important of all, what has failed is not, as the uncritical reader 
of Dr. Griswold may infer, a policy of full-blooded participation in 
world politics. It is a participation sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
isolationist thought, an isolation evident not only in the periods of 
retrenchment but even in those of advance. Intervention was generally 
only diplomatic, and cooperation was usually of concurrent rather 
than joint or collective character and was always without commitment 
to force. That the United States escaped from isolationism at all was 
due largely to the fact that, though some insisted that China was 
nothing but the theater of European politics, others accepted Mahan’s 
thesis that the Orient presented distinctive conditions warranting a 
relaxation of the reserve developed in relation to Europe. 

The United States escaped from isolationism only sufficiently to form 
a policy which is without the best merits of either isolation or its 
antithesis. Dr. Griswold does well to puncture the over-optimism and 
smugness often attending this “sane” middle-of-the-road policy. If he 
errs it is only in not pointing out that its danger lies largely in just 
its cautious element and that while pure isolation may well be prefer- 
able to this adulteration, it is not a necessary alternative. Half-way inter- 
vention acts as an irritant without inspiring fear, and half-way co- 
operation entangles America’s interests without giving its allies the 
confidence which, despite partial divergence of interests, might prevent 
their defection. Perhaps bolder remedies are now ruled out, if not by 
the advanced stage of international disorders at least by the unreadiness 
of American public opinion. But until American policy has given 
collective action a fair test America’s destinies or potentialities in the 
Far East cannot be known. 

ALBERT K. WEINBERG 


Baltimore, January 1939 
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